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EDITORIAL 
The Hard Reality of Dying and Living with Christ 


NE of my favorite hymns is the one I most dread singing. 
() Mozart’s music for it isa joy. But the grim words of Henry 
Lyte tempt me, as a member of the vast community of luke- 

warm, complacent American Protestants, to the sheerest hypocrisy. 


‘‘Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave, and follow Thee; 
Destitute, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my All shalt be.” 
What cross? When destitute? How despised? How hypocritical 
can we be? 

The meaning of vicarious suffering, or of dying and rising with 
Christ, makes a fine subject for a sermon, a term paper, or an editorial 
in a theological journal. But if we are really honest with ourselves, 
we know that this is not primarily a matter of scholarly inquiry nor 
homiletical exhortation, but of faithful acceptance and hopeful per- 
severance. Yet we must turn to the New Testament to learn what 
it is we are to expect in life and why we are enjoined to endure. 

Without prejudice to the four Gospels and the non-Pauline books, 
we may focus attention on Romans 7:4 in order to find a basis for 
reflection and self-examination. According to J. A. T. Robinson, 
now the Bishop of Woolwich (one of the last survivors of that excel- 
lent species, the scholar-bishop), in his remarkable though rather 
schematized book, The Body, this one verse is a virtual summation 


‘of the theology of St. Paul. 
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“Likewise, my brethren, you have died to the law through the 
body of Christ, so that you may belong to another, to him who has 
been raised from the dead in order that we may bear fruit for God” 
(R.S.V.). 


I 


Paul is addressing individual Christians, of course, but individuals 
who together constitute the new community of those in Rome “‘who 
are called to be saints.”” It is not only with personal salvation he is 
concerned, but with the salvation of those who inevitably live in 
Christ’s community, the Church. His words, as we shall see, are as 
applicable to the Church now as they were then. What does this 
verse say to us? 

It says that the difference between law and grace is the difference 
between death and life. In Paul’s keen discernment, legalism, sin, 
and death are correlatives, indeed, may often be used as equivalent 
terms. ‘Therefore the way to new life, which is the true life in faith, 
is through a dying to legalism. 

Now if there is any lethal disease which continues to infect the 
Churches, it is legalism. ‘This is especially epidemic in our Churches 
in America today. ‘The legalism for some consists of confidence in 
institutional pedigree, unassailable liturgical rectitude, and unchal- 
lenged social prestige. The legalism of other Churches resides in 
notions of moral perfectibility and human potentiality which would 





} 


almost drive Pelagius himself into the arms of Augustine, begging ; 


forgiveness. 

It is a question both legitimate and pressing whether many 
Churches have ever discovered the freedom of living by God’s grace. 
In truth, the ancient congregations of Galatia were the archetypes of 


most Churches we know today. ‘To repeat Paul’s question: Who has | 


bewitched us? Who has induced us to throw away the value of 
Martin Luther’s recovery of the Gospel, so that we keep rejecting 
salvation by grace through faith and embracing the mordant code of 
law? Probably’ no one is really to blame except us multitudes of 


perfunctory Christians who have not learned what it means to “die , 


to the law through the body of Christ.” 

Often we see a glimmer of this truth about the Christian life when 
we reflect upon Jesus’ words concerning the losing of one’s life in 
loving service in order to find one’s life. ‘This admonition is plausi- 
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ble and intelligible, though sufficiently difficult to make us keep it 
in the realm of religious theory. 

But do we, as persons and congregations, know in what manner we 
have died to the law through Christ? Note the indicative. Paul 
neither urges nor promises, but declares a fact. If you are Chris- 
tians, then you have died. How? Through the fully representative 
death of Jesus Christ. If that particular death of the Incarnate Son 
were truly vicarious, then somehow we were affected by it. We were 
involved in it, just as we were involved by analogy (but less pro- 
foundly) in the deeds of all great men who have fashioned the tradi- 
tion and culture which make us rather typical specimens of mid- 
twentieth century Americans. Let us not try to be more subtle or 
informed about the meaning of atonement than Paul was. It is 
sufficiently meaningful to say, in faith, that Jesus Christ cancelled the 
bonds of proud legalism by nailing it to the cross; or that he recon- 
ciled us in his body of flesh by his death (Col. 2:14; 1:22). 

The implication of this first part of Romans 7:4 for persons and 
Churches is clear. It means that we must allow God’s grace to free 
us from the fear of “dying daily” in order to manifest the “new 
creation,’ the new life of detachment and love which we see in Christ 
and which we share in the Holy Spirit. ‘Throughout the New Testa- 
ment this teaching is most explicit: “If anyone comes to me and does 
not hate . . . even his own life, he cannot be my disciple” (Lk. 
14:26). 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews chided the weak faith of 
his readers: “In your struggle against sin you have not yet resisted to 
the point of shedding your blood” (12:4). As though, indeed, this 
degree of fidelity were the expected norm. And the seer of Revela- 
tion extolled the blessed witnesses to the gospel who “loved not their 
lives even unto death” (12:11). Such words can be used at times as 
maudlin heroics; but in the Bible they are deliberate references to 
the lives of persons who, because dead to the law, could fill out their 
earthly time-span with the carefree, graceful attitude of this con- 
fession: “If we live, we live to the Lord, and if we die, we die to the 
Lord; so then, whether we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s”’ 
(Rom. 14:8). 

How foreign is this attitude of abandonment to God’s grace in the 
thinking of most of us Christians! Do we not share in the prevailing 
egocentricity of our culture, which stands in polar contrast to Chris- 
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tian disposition to suffer vicariously and figuratively “to die” by 
renunciation of every trace of the sweet smell of success? 

Anthropologists have long recognized the clue to religions and 
cultures in the way people bury their dead. Need I elaborate on 
the conventional funeral in our country as an index of our faith? 
We dread and abhor death. We train our morticians in the art of 
using powder and rouge to make corpses look like grotesque parodies 
of life. And then we even sweep the vestiges of “decent Christian 
burial’’ out of our Churches and into the cozy comfort of a funeral 
parlor. 

The recurrent theme of authentic Christianity is that dying to self, 
to law, and to the world, is the way toward real life. “The dominant 
theme of American culture, and of many Churches, is that of living 
to self, to law, and to the world, as presumably an escape from any 
form of death. If Calvary be the symbol of authentic faith, then 
Forest Lawn and Mrs. Eddy’s book are the true symbols of a wide 
area of America’s culture and her culture-religion. Being unwilling 
to believe that in Christ we have died to the law of self-preservation, 
we Christians and our Churches cling to all the outward and physical 
aspects of living as tenaciously as do drowning persons to a life-raft. 
So we dread not only physical death, but we are so lacking in faith 
that we dread to die with Christ. 


II 


On three levels of Christian living can the implications of dying to ; 


the law through the body of Christ be discerned: the life of the Chris- 
tian person, of the congregation, and of the denomination. 

As individual Christians we know that our lives are much like 
those of all other persons of whatever faith or no faith. We too 


dread humiliation, suffering, or even loss of face. We too are willing | 


slaves to pride, which we bolster by our moral legalism. We strive 
after favor with the idol, prestige, as frenetically as the two presi- 
dential candidates debated about it last year. As Christian we may 
not all be ‘‘status seekers,” but so long as things are going well and 
looking better we are “status quo seekers.’’ Yet deep inside the soul 
we know that we should be dying to the very things for which we 
seem to live. 

Few congregations of Christians have yet learned obedience to the 
rigorous tenet of faith concerning dying to the law and living by 
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grace. It isa literally diabolical inversion of authentic Christianity 
that civic approval is a more respected standard for Churches than is 
conformity to the pattern of the Suffering Servant. Abundant is the 
evidence that the two things which many congregations dread most 
to lose are social standing and fiscal solvency. As some of the ven- 
erable elders of a Church in Nashville concluded about a minister 
whose sympathy with the sit-in demonstrators was likely to cause a 
few members to cancel their pledges, “It’s a shame, but the man has 
outlived his usefulness in this Church.” Yet it was not a minister, 
but the Director of Public Affairs for one of the nation’s largest foun- 
dations, who told a conference of pastors that ‘‘only through sacrifice 
and death have institutions made great impacts on society.” 

When we regard our denominations from the perspective of Paul’s 
teaching on sharing in Christ’s death, some quite practical problems 
become evident. In these recent years it has become increasingly 
customary for spokesmen of diverse and divided Churches to affirm 
their support of and commitment to the unity of the one Church. 
But there is often a place for doubt that the spokesman expressing 
sentiments about the unity of Christ’s Church has calculated the 
threat of this unity to that defective and insufficient ecclesiastical 
structure known as his denomination. 

Once again it is the sign of the cross which is the sign of death for 
those human elements like legalism and Church divisions. It is now 
seven years since the Evanston Assembly, and not many leading 
churchmen have accepted at face value the prophetic word of that 
Assembly’s report on Church unity: “. . . when Churches [i.e. de- 
nominations], in their actual historical situations, reach a point of 
readiness and a time of decision, then their witnessing may require 
obedience unto death . . . to offer up some forms of life in their 
uniting with other Churches . . . when Churches have been ready 
in this sense ‘to die with Christ’ they have found that he who raised 
Jesus from the dead is faithful and powerful still.” 


III 


There is a purpose to such a dying, wrote Paul. It is this: “so 
that you may belong to another, to him who has been raised from 
the dead.” 

The translators of the New English Bible, like those appointed by 
King James, followed up the preceding passage, which compared 
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the law to a marriage vow, by rendering it “you have found another 
husband in him who rose from the dead.” In any case, the words 
used in translating—to join, marry, or belong to—add up to Paul’s 
clear meaning. Here we have the same concept as membership in 
the Body of Christ. Having been crucified with Christ, exclaims 
Paul elsewhere (Gal. 2:20), I now live, but not I really, but Christ 
in me and I in Christ. “To be a member of the Church is not merely 
to be willing to stand and be counted as a loyal supporter of the 
Christian cause. It is, rather, to enter a new dimension of life in 
which Jesus Christ is both the center of all reference and the sus- 
tainer of life. 

We sense the force of this “belonging” to the risen Lord, again, 
in respect to persons, congregations and denominations. How are 
individuals usually identified? By name or appearance. But toa 
large extent also by the groups to which we belong. I belong to a 
family, a race, a nation, a linguistic group, a social class, a profes- 
sional class, a faculty, a political party, certain clubs, and the Blue 
Cross Plan. But which of these is primary? Which is really 
definitive of my being as a person? In view of the Biblical expres- 
sion of the Gospel, none of these is definitive, because I find my 
essential being in Jesus Christ, to whom I fully belong. He is the 
primary reference for all of us who know him. “You are Christ's 
... you are the Body of Christ . . . now are we the sons of 
ee. 

For Christian discipleship this means quite manifestly that all 
decisions and actions are subject to the reality of belonging to Christ. 
To be sure, the persistence of sin (or law, or death, or the “old 
man’’) accounts for the contradictions and tensions within us. This 
is the mystery and paradox of the Christian’s ethical character. It 
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cannot be resolved in this mortal life. As simul justus et peccator | 


the Christian is both a member of Christ and a member of the un- 
redeemed world. But in every case, the consequences of his be- 
longing to the world are under the judgment of his belonging to 
Christ. And it is the evidence of the reality of the Holy Spirit, I 


believe, that we are daily preserved from falling victim completely 


to the power and seductive attraction of the law, sin, and death. 
The congregation likewise belongs to another. Perhaps the ig 
noring of this fact is the basic cause for much that is wrong or de- 
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fective in local Churches. Most local boards or sessions have the 
unavowed idea that they possess the title deed on the Church’s 
congregational life in the same way as they own the Church build- 
ing. Test this assertion by analyzing the recent sins of the Churches 
known to you. How better can we explain the way Churches ef- 
fectively restricted membership to certain classes or races than by 
the sense of proprietorship felt by leading laymen? Owning houses, 
they can practice restrictive agreements on sale or rent to others 
than Nordics or Anglo-Saxons. Owning their country clubs or 
luncheon clubs, they can pick their own friends. So what difference 
as to the Church? The difference is that no man or group owns 
the Church! It is owned solely by God in Christ. It belongs only 
to him. Which means that every policy and program and practice 
is subject to his quite undemocratic Lordship. 

If persons and Churches belong to Christ, so do denominations, 
but in a less explicit sense. The New Testament is quite lucid and 
specific with respect to the life of persons and Churches. But if you 
ask what the explicit New Testament view of denominations is, it is 
like asking for the Biblical view of color television. ‘The Bible 
neither knew nor anticipated what we know as denominations. Yet, 
these Church structures, however defined theologically (and that is 
not easy) are surely beholden to Christ and related to the modern 
form of his Body, the Church. 

If I may express what is only my opinion and not a part of “the 
faith once delivered to the saints,’ denominations can at the last 
fulfill their role in history by being completely subservient to the 
Body of Christ—and that means, by becoming extinct. Denomina- 
tions belong to Christ only as provisional tools. According to their 
peculiar characters, they may be either vessels of wrath or vessels 
of grace. But in either case they are mere vessels of transient worth 
and utility. Built-in obsolescence may be deplorable in automobiles 
and light bulbs, but in denominations it is part of their nature. 

In effect, unperturbed, perpetuated denominationalism is a denial 
of the truth that belonging to Jesus Christ must mean the reconcilia- 
tion and concord of all those who belong to him. If we deny this 
charge, and blithely pretend that the Body of Christ on earth is just 
a happy family of denominations, we are treating both Christ and 
the Church with frivolity. 
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The third statement by Paul in Romans 7:4 is no less significant 
than the first two. We have noted that Paul considered dying to 
the law as purposive—so as to belong to another. But this belonging 
to Christ is in turn for a purpose: “In order that we may bear fruit 
for God.” 

The commentators generally ignore the change in syntax from 
second to first person. You have died to belong to another—so 
that we bear fruit! Perhaps the shift is unintentional or unaccount- 
able. However, it does convey a certain meaning, I think. The 
dying to law and rising to life of every person involves all who are 
members of Christ. The fruitfulness of your life and mine, or of 
one congregation and another, depends upon the fidelity of all. 

We are raised in this new life in order to be abundantly useful 
to God in the working out of his divinely inscrutable purpose. 
This is no light matter! It lifts our individual lives and our congre- 
gations out of the context of petty self-interest or local concern 
and relates them properly to the whole movement of Gods people 
and purpose. ‘This idea is expressed also in the concept of the local 
Church as a manifestation in that place of the wholeness and uni- 
versality (or catholicity) of the one Church. Such an emphasis in 
Eastern Orthodox ecclesiology has an astonishing affinity to a similar 
concept in Protestant thought. 

The analogy of fruitfulness, as applied to the Christian life, is 
such a recurring one in the New Testament that it requires no ex- 
tended exposition. The sharpest profile of the Christian life is 
drawn in Galatians by the nine-fold fruit of the Holy Spirit. The 
individual believers and disciples in the Johannine figure of the vine 
and branches are “made clean” and “‘pruned” in order to bear much 
fruit. A tree is known by its fruit. 

But there are two pertinent observations to be made about such 
usage. First, Paul contrasts the “fruit for God” in verse 5 with 
“fruit for death.” It is good to ask ourselves and our Churches if 
some of the fruit of our living is not rotten and poisoned. ‘The 
vine may bring forth “grapes of wrath.” Second, to look at the 
figure of the vine and branches of John, chap. 15, the cleansing or 
catharsis of the person or the congregation is not for purpose of 
sterilization, but for fruitfulness of a kind of life worthy of the 
Lord to whom we belong. 
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Obviously this discussion is threatened by the danger of falling 
into mere moralism. ‘Too often our conventional programs for 
new life in the Churches begin and end with a prissy notion of the 
Christian life. Judged by the preponderant activity of women’s 
societies in most congregations, it would seem that the character 
of the Church is most congenial to ladies of easy virtue—by which 
is meant, of course, that Christian virtues come easily to nice ladies. 
But just a glance at the Christ on the cross, or at the great saints and 
martyrs of every Christian generation, is enough to reveal the true 
nature of “fruit for God.” 

The whole vista of Christian mission and service in the world 
is thrown open by our reflection upon the meaning of fruitfulness 
for God. From pastoral counselling to struggle for racial integra- 
tion to witness against nuclear warfare—all that we can do in faith- 
fulness to Christ, however unprofitable we may be as servants, is 
derived from the fact that we belong to Another because we have 
died to the law through him. 

However the foregoing exposition may be judged, it speaks not 
only of what should be for Christians and Churches everywhere, 
but what actually is for many of them in scattered places of the 
earth: in Angola and Congo, in East Germany and South Africa, in 
New Orleans and New Rochelle. Here and elsewhere the choice 
has been thrust before them: the way of conformity to what the world 
calls life, or the way of dying with Christ which is that of real life. 
Whether in time of crisis or seeming serenity, it is a choice no 
Christian can long escape. 

J. Ropert NELSON 


The Stranger 


N Plato’s allegory of the den, we repeatedly are attracted by the 
figure of the prisoner who, after his release from bondage and 
his journey into the world of light, returns to his people almost 

as a stranger, displaying an ineptitude that causes much bewilder- 
ment. ‘And if there were a contest, and he had to compete... . 
with the prisoners who had never moved out of the den, while his 
sight was still weak, and before his eyes had become steady . . . 
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would he not be ridiculous? Men would say of him that up he 
went and down he came without his eyes.” Putting aside the par- 
ticular significance of the allegory for the Republic, the figure of 
the returned prisoner is suggestive of a fundamental assertion of 
the Christian faith. Like that prisoner, the Christian is called 
upon to be, in some respects, a stranger in the world. 

Not every form of strangeness is, of course, desirable. ‘There is 
the type that springs from inertia, and derives its character from 
being remote and unrelated to contemporary life; it is something 
toward which we rarely strive, but which we nonetheless not in- 
frequently attain. Again, there is the type that disparages the pres- 
ent world as transitory and prepares instead for the time of de- 
parture to man’s true home. The Christian’s claim to being a 
stranger, however, is based neither upon irrelevance nor upon dis- 
association. Rather, its foundation is a more profound insight into 
the world—as created, sustained, judged, and redeemed by God— 
and into the true nature and responsibility of man. ‘The Christian 
stranger, therefore, is—or should be—distinguished by his ability to 
read the signs of the times, to symbolize wisdom in the midst of cor- 
porate and individual folly, and to expose the false gods upon which 
we daily lean for security. In all of this he will be maligned and 
misunderstood; even so were the prophets who went before him. 


“The recurrent theme of authentic Christianity is that dying to 
self, to law, and to the world, is the way toward real life. ‘The dom- 
inant theme of American culture, and of many Churches, is that of 
living to self, to law, and to the world, as presumably an escape from 
any form of death.’’ Thus J. Robert Nelson in his Editorial, “The 
Hard Reality of Dying and Living with Christ,’ formulates the 
religious issue confronting us today. Opening with an analysis of 
the legalism that infects the contemporary Church, he proceeds to 
a statement of the implications of “dying to the law” for our in- 
dividual, congregational, and denominational life. His words are 
indeed timely and, among other things, point to an aspect of Re- 
formed theology that needs new emphasis and formulation in the 
present day: a vital doctrine of providence. Such a doctrine—which 
the relatively comfortable West may not be able to state in a be- 
lievable way—cannot attempt to trace God’s hand in particular 
situations, but it must provide the foundation for courage and 
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hope through which the Church itself may “die for the world lest 
it die in the world.” 

A graduate of DePauw University and the Yale University Divin- 
ity School, J. Robert Nelson was from 1953 to 1957 the Secretary 
of the Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council of 
Churches. He thereafter served as Dean and Professor of ‘The- 
ology at the Divinity School of Vanderbilt University, and dur- 
ing the year 1960-1961 he was Visiting Professor of Ecumenics at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. A well known writer and editor, 
his works include The Realm of Redemption (1951) and One Lord, 
One Church (1958). 


In his devotional piece, “The Wholeness of Man,” Samuel 
H. Miller calls attention to a tragic characteristic of much _post- 
Reformation theology: its almost exclusive concern with the con- 
scious, rational level of man. Since so much of our life and so 
many of our conflicts exist upon non-rational, even unconscious 
levels, the Church’s theology has displayed a pronounced inabil- 
ity to cope with such issues. Foreign to our Biblical heritage, 
the hyperrationalistic perspective is a pathetic stranger in a world 
that has known the impact of Freud and Dewey, and we are well 
counseled to seek in new directions for the Gospel’s appropriate 
expression. 

One who needs no introduction to the readers of a theological 
journal, Samuel H. Miller now serves as Dean of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. Educated at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Colgate University, he has held several pastorates in 
New Jersey and Massachusetts, and for seven years was a lecturer 
at the Andover-Newton Theological School. Included among his 
recent publications are Great Realities (1955) and Prayers for Daily 
Use (1957). 


Incisive critics and others outside the Christian faith frequently 
are able to point with great accuracy at the Church’s failures—at 
places where bad theology has combined with superficial cultural 
accommodation to produce a situation intolerable to every sensitive 
spirit. “‘Justification and Self-Justification in Sartre,” by E. Leon- 
ard Allen, focuses our attention upon the great existentialist’s con- 
cern for “justifying” one’s own existence in a way that will not com- 
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promise the dominating fact of contingency. Endeavoring to avoid 
the Scylla and Charybdis of either relinquishing freedom and be- 
coming a “thing” or else trying to become God, Sartre turns to a 
semi-Stoic approach, urging a clear and courageous understanding 
of our predicament along with a firm resolve to sustain freedom 
both in self and in others. ‘The very fact that such views are so 
widespread seems to indicate that somehow the Christian Gospel 
has become distorted in transmission; and the Church is summoned 
to express ever more clearly its conviction that true freedom is pos- 
sible only within obedience to God. 

E. Leonard Allen, formerly of King’s College, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England, currently is associated with the Presbyterian Church 
in Brisbane, Australia. He is the author of several Guides to con- 
temporary thinkers, a volume on Existentialism from Within (1953), 
and most recently Christianity among the Religions (1960). 


A noted American theologian has remarked that although the 
Christian faith demands of its adherents a social concern and social 
action, still “it is not necessary to change the world before we, as 
Christians, can live in it.” Indeed, the incarnation itself bears strik- 
ing testimony to the fact that even the greatest mysteries of life can 
be mediated in terms of existing structures. ‘Taking those structures, 
therefore, as the God-appointed context for truly Christian action, 
we are then confronted with the question of where next to move. 
James M. Gustafson, in “Patterns of Christian Social Action,” seeks 
to analyze for us some of the factors that govern—or should govern— 
such activity. ‘Three patterns are elaborated: the structure of the 
society in which we live; the Christian’s own personal faith in God, 
who has revealed himself in Jesus Christ; and the objective govern- 
ing work of God. As the thesis unfolds, a major problem in Chris- 
tian ethics appears; for, as he contends, the closer we come to the 
ultimate object of our trust and our knowledge, that is, to God, the 
less specific content we have to inform our general action. 

James M. Gustafson holds the position of Associate Professor of 
Social Ethics at the Yale University Divinity School. He served on 
the research project that some years ago studied “Theological Edu- 
cation in America,” and more recently was engaged in work on 
Christology and the moral life, carried on under a Guggenheim 
Fellowship award. His last contribution to THEoLoGy ‘Topay was 
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entitled “Christian Attitudes Toward a Technological Society” (July, 
1959). 


Essential to Biblical religion is the fact that God does not send his 
word into the world primarily to be discussed, but to evoke action. 
The proper response to that word is joyful obedience—or at least 
obedience—and not a calculated “Well, let’s talk it over.” The clas- 
sic symbol of this aspect of God’s dealing with man is the prophet, 
and it is the prophetic role that John R. Bodo seeks to renew and to 
reinforce. In his article, ‘““The Pastor’s Role as Prophet,” the author 
underscores the relative freedom that the pastor must be given in 
order to function effectively. ‘What I am trying to say is simply 
that the pastor must be set free from some of the traditional stereo- 
types in which the people tend to imprison him for the sake of a 
‘comfortable’ Gospel.’’ But freedom has two handles; it must be 
accepted as well as given. Bodo concludes, therefore, with a dis- 
cussion of the discipline to which the pastor must subject himself 
in order that he may use his freedom wisely and with courage when 
crises arise. 

Born in Budapest, Hungary, John R. Bodo was educated at the 
University of Geneva, Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and Princeton Theological Seminary. He has served Churches in 
Newark, Lambertville, and Princeton, New Jersey, and since 1960 
has been Professor of Practical Theology in San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary. His doctoral dissertation, The Protestant Clergy 
and Public Issues, 1812-1848, was published in 1954 by the Prince- 
ton University Press. 


The Church’s refusal to enter the twentieth century is nowhere 
more in evidence than in the realm of Christian art—not so much 
through a disavowal of modern forms as through a blind clinging 
to the old. ‘The issue is pointed up with great clarity by James F. 
White’s article, ““A Good Word for William Dowsing.” Dowsing, 
a Puritan iconoclast of the seventeenth century, attacked with mili- 
tant fervor all “superstitious pictures and inscriptions” that adorned 
the Churches of his day. No philistine, he actually possessed a deep 
insight into the potency of that art—peopled as it was with evocative 
symbols of the saints—and in his own crude but effective way he 
sought to defend the “true knowledge of God.’ ‘Today, however, 
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no such danger remains. Although centuries have passed, the same 
tired symbols continue to adorn the Churches, now quite tame and 
serving merely to decorate. Certainly the Church is called to a 
far more serious view of art! It no longer is enough to take away 
‘Popish things”; new and vital forms must be found that will carry 
religious meaning for modern man. Yet a caution must be observed: 
although it is imperative that we discard what is irrelevant and 
unreal, authentic Christian symbols still must partake of a certain 
strangeness—a strangeness arising from the fact that God is not con- 
tinuous with his creation, and cannot be encountered in any totally 
familiar way. 

James F. White graduated from Harvard University and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and during the year 1956-1957 
studied as a Fulbright Scholar at Cambridge University. In 1960 
he received his doctor’s degree from Duke University, and has taught 
for two years at Ohio Wesleyan University. Recently he accepted 
a position as Assistant Professor in the Perkins School of ‘Theology. 
Most of his research has been in the field of liturgical architecture. 


Continuing the theme of Christian art and symbolism, we present 
in this issue of ‘THEoLocy Topay “Crucifixion and Atonement,” two 
drawings by Alan L. Caine, a graduate of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the class of 1961. The drawings are prefaced with two 
brief paragraphs, in which the artist gives his own interpretation of 
his work. Before coming to Princeton Seminary, Alan Caine stud- 
ied at Macalester College in St. Paul, Minnesota, and during his 
seminary course he did a year’s work in New College, Edinburgh. 


The plethora of new translations of the Bible often has caused 
people to voice the simple question—why? Still others secretly won- 
der whether the modern translators are as good as their predecessors, 
since their works do not appear to weather the tests of time. In all 
honesty, however, it must be acknowledged that the remarkable en- 
durance of the Authorized Version of 1611 was, in large measure, 
the product of extremely favorable historical circumstances. ‘‘Au- 
thorized” to be read in Churches, and issued at a time when books 
were scarce and printing presses slow, it had ample opportunity to 
become established as a tradition before a strong challenger could 


appear. In all likelihood, there will not be another English trans- 
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lation to which such popularity will attach—nor should there be. 
The cultural stability that is necessary for the reign of but one Bible 
no longer exists, and advances in communications will accelerate 
the change in idiom to an even greater degree. ‘Translations, like 
creeds, no more can be written for centuries—and a single genera- 
tion may see several come and go. In this light, we are indebted 
to Henry J. Cadbury for his article, ““The New English Bible: A 
Review.’ Opening with some general observations about the New 
English Bible, he proceeds to brief discussions of the translators’ 
use of the Greek text and the Greek vocabulary, and concludes with 
an extended treatment of the English rendering itself and of the 
English style. From this splendid review the reader will gain a 
deeper appreciation of the problems that the translators faced, along 
with a willingness to forgive any infelicities that may have found 
their way into the finished product. 

Well known throughout the world of Biblical and theological 
scholarship, Henry J. Cadbury was for twenty years the Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard Divinity School, where he also served 
as the Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature and the Director of 
the Andover-Harvard Theological Library. Since 1954 he has held 
these positions emeritus. A member of numerous learned societies 
and the author of several books, he also is a specialist in the history 
of Quakerism, to which field he has made frequent contributions. 


James F. ARMSTRONG 











THE WHOLENESS OF MAN 


By Samuet H. MILieR* 


INCE we [Protestants] inherited the powerful iconoclastic forces 
of the Reformation, and united them with many of the rational- 
istic tendencies of the Renaissance, we have been almost en- 

entirely oriented to the conscious level of man. In doctrinal mat- 

ters this has led to an almost complete rationalization of dogma, 
either in liberalism or in various forms of literalistic fundamentalism. 

Worship has declined, sacrament and symbol have been rendered 

impotent, while the sermon became the inflated climax of rhetoric 

and exhortation. In this kind of a situation, the Church remains 
without any tool fashioned to minister to man other than in the 
region of reason. Yet it is that very region where the severest con- 
flict exists, between the inherited, more or less canonized mythology 
of the past and the scientific, rationalized mythology of the present. 

What inevitably develops is an impossible attempt to solve the 
conflict on a rational basis. ‘The perennial aggravation and frustra- 
tion arise because the structures of religious reality transcend the 
dimension of the discursive reason and thus thwart every effort 
to resolve the issues of the conscious level. If man is to be saved, 
his whole being must be involved. Indeed it is in terms of his 
total self that the religious meanings of symbol and myth become 
manifest. Not until we understand that the total reality of man 
extends below and above reason will we find grounds for the re- 

habilitation of our Christian faith. . . 

Neither the process of communication in the Church nor in the 
school can be safely reduced to the rational stratum of man. It may 
be that there are other schools where competence in a chosen profes- 
sion can be intellectualized, but it is scarcely true of the theological 
school at its best. Here the communication is not merely a matter 
of information or of skill, but the development of a religious per- 
sonality, whose competence will be determined as much by the 

* This is an excerpt from “Pastoral Experience and Theological Training: The Implica- 
tions of Depth Psychology for Christian Theology” in the symposium volume Making the 


Ministry Relevant, edited by Hans Hofmann (Scribner's, New York, 1960), pp. 61-68. 
The passage is used with the permission of the author, the editor, and the publishers. 
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maturity of his selfhood as by what he knows.This will demand a 
sharper focus on what a minister is than on what he does; it will 
raise the old question of his call and fitness for the ministry in new 
terms; it will reshape the image of the minister to be held by both 
Church and school; and it will require a fresh reckoning with the 
factors of nonrational conditioning by which a candidate is shaped 
for spiritual leadership. . . . 

It is wholly possible that the massive intellectualization of re- 
ligion in the last three centuries of reason’s ascendancy in science, 
philosophy, and education, may have left faith without a witness in 
the dynamic levels of man’s life and being. Like a plant gone to 
tops, we have no root in the dark depths where sustenance might 
give us strength to bear fruit. Certainly the growing impotence of 
sacrament and symbol has been paralleled by the waning of all con- 
fidence in analogical pursuit of truth. The rise of scientific ob- 
jectivity, tentativeness, and literal discriptiveness have left all other 
modes of truth in disdain. It is simply that reality is reduced to 
sheer factitiousness, susceptible of being apprehended in the net of 
the conscious mind. 

How desperate a schism this may create can be seen in the difficulty 
of trying to disclose the significance of the cross as the central affirma- 
tion of reality to a people thoroughly disabused of all notions of 
affirmative suffering, or even of discipline, let alone of vicarious 
atonement. Or again how can the term “redemption” have any 
meaning in a culture essentially naturalistic, where the solution of 
all problems is not by the transformation of the human being but 
by adding convenience or manipulating technical powers. 

The minister in our time has a larger task to perform than merely 
proclaiming the good news. He must somehow resuscitate the 
very level of consciousness to which he wishes to speak. He must 
himself be alive at this level. Truth for him must be indeed in- 
carnate, deep in the flesh. The wholeness of man can alone match 
the wholeness of saving truth. 





JUSTIFICATION AND 
SELF-JUSTIFICATION IN SARTRE 


By E. Leonarp ALLEN 


HE worm that gnaws at the very center of life is the worm of 

contingency. We are here, this is a fact. But why? Would 

it make any difference were we not here? What is the mean- 
ing of our life? Once it was assumed that “essence precedes ex- 
istence,” that every man was a particular instance of the universal 
idea of man. The meaning of his life was, therefore, clear; he had 
to express and embody this idea in its day-to-day particulars. But 
for us “existence precedes essence.” Man simply is and he must 
give some reason for his existence, though it will have to be an ex 
post facto reason. We may not ask before what tribunal man is to 
justify himself, for that would imply that there is something beyond 
man to which he is responsible. But this for Sartre is not the case. 


Man is responsible, but we must not ask to whom. 


I 


Man must somehow justify himself, therefore, because he cannot 
rest content with an existence that is so devoid of meaning as his. 
To predicate a necessary being as the ground of the contingent is 
simply to shut one’s eyes to what contingency is. Man’s existence 
is devoid of any justification. He is de trop, always thirteenth at 
the dinner party, always the holder of the concert ticket that has 
already been sold to someone else. But, of course, the contingency 
and irrationality of human existence is much more fundamental 
than anything such petty inconveniences can suggest. When Sartre 
says that man is “‘absurd,” he does not mean merely that human ex- 
istence is irrational. It belongs in a region logically prior to the 
differentiation between what is rational and what not. No cate- 
gories whatsoever apply to it. It is sheer brute fact beyond any- 
thing else we can think of. 

Most men, no doubt, get through life with little understanding 
of this predicament. But let them once wake up to it, and they 
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are disgusted at themselves, almost physically sick. Nausea is man’s 
reaction to the brute fact of his existence, once this comes home 
to him with full force. This is the Cartesian doubt rendered much 
more radical, for it leaves no impregnable stronghold of self-con- 
sciousness. Roquentin’s vision in the park is a parody of the saint’s 
illumination whereby he sees all things in God. ‘The Sartrean 
vision is of a senseless world and an empty self. Before, Roquentin 
had been aware of what things are; now he is suddenly open to the 
fact that they are. ‘This is something the mind cannot assimilate; 
it finds them obscene, sticky, repulsive, and turns away with dis- 
gust. ““What marks him out as an existentialist doubter is that he 
himself is in the picture: what most distresses him is that his own 
individual being is invaded by the senseless flux.” 

The last quotation continues: ““What most interests him is his own 
aspiration to be in a different way.” Sartre is not a mere analyst 
of the human situation; he is also a moralist. Since man is free, 
the above description is not simply of what he is, but also of what he 
chooses to be. Awareness of what his choice is requires of him a 
further choice: to continue as he is or to become otherwise. Once 
he is conscious that his existence is unjustified, he can either seek 
to justify it or evade this by accepting what he is as final. He can 
become a thing, and a thing has no problems to face. It just is. 
Multitudes of men make of their freedom no use except to surrender 
it to become unfree. ‘They are content to be objects that others 
manipulate, so that any responsibility for justifying them is thrown 
upon those who use them as instruments. 

This is to sink below the level at which justification is required. 
The other extreme is to aspire to be as God, when one is above 
justification. In the traditional language, one is self-sufficient, neces- 
sary being. One is causa sui. Existential psycho-analysis is a dis- 
cipline Sartre employs to unveil this deception we practice on our- 
selves. Every man’s life, however chancy and improvised it may 
appear to the onlooker, is in fact a consistent attempt to eat one’s 
cake and have it, to be what God alone is, at once necessary and 
free. Baudelaire’s life and poetry are studied from this point of 
view in one of Sartre’s books. To be a thing or to be God—in 
either way man is saved from the pressing need to justify himself. 
As we shall see, both break down in the end. 


‘Iris Murdoch, Sartre Romantic Rationalist, 1953, p. 13. 
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There are, however, certain means or devices that most of us 
adopt that are more positive. They do enable us to give some sort 
of meaning to a senseless existence and so provide us with a measure 
of justification. The most important of these is the adoption of a 
role. Society, as it were, has a storehouse of approved costumes, and 
those who appear in public wearing one of these are approved. 
They are good and useful persons. By becoming a doctor or a 
minister or a journalist or a bricklayer one is accepted. Such a 
person congratulates himself that he has made something of his life, 
and the writer of his obituary notice commends him as a model to 
be imitated. But in it all he is never himself, he has been a play- 
actor all the time. Sartre gives a penetrating description of the 
psychology of the man who plays the part of a café waiter so long 
and so skillfully that in the end he ?s a waiter. 

Even those who defy social convention usually do so in order 
to win approval for their defiance. ‘Their self-assertion may be no 
more than a maneuver to secure fear or flattery from those around 
them. So, in his study of the making of a “leader,” Sartre describes 
how the boy Lucien is impressed by the notice people take of him 
and plays a part that will bring him still more notice. “The real 
Lucien—he knew now—had to be sought in the eyes of others, in the 
frightened obedience of Pierette and Guigard, the hopeful waiting 
of all those beings who grew and ripened for him, these young ap- 
prentices who would become his workers, the people of Ferolles, 
great and small, of whom he would one day be the master.” * We 
feel justified when the image of ourselves reflected in the attitude 
of our fellows gives us a sense of our own importance. 

The most subtle and at the same time the most promising of all 
such procedures is love. For love is the attempt to possess another 
without reducing him to a mere instrument. I might be satisfied 
with that elsewhere, but not where I love. If I love you, I want 
you to be bound to me irrevocably, to belong to me in fact. But 
I want you to belong to me as a free person in virtue of your freedom. 
That is why I am not content with one declaration of your love, but 
must have it renewed continually, so that I can be sure it really is 
an expression of your freedom. And the most important part of 
your belonging to me is that I am lovable in your eyes, that I 
possess for you the highest degree of worth. Love is the appropria- 


2 Intimacy, 1949, p. 232. 
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tion of another in his freedom, and the average person feels that, 
even if he has been a failure in his social role, to have won the 
love of another makes it worth while for him to have lived. 

As we pass in review these efforts, either to evade justification or 
to secure it, we can see that one and all are doomed to failure. 
Sartre is well aware that this is the case. The “‘for-itself’’ can never 
become a mere “‘in-itself.’”” As human, we are “condemned to be 
free,” and even the repudiation of our freedom is a free and re- 
sponsible act. Nor can man ever be as God; the unity of con- 
tingency and necessity is an unrealisable ideal because a self-contra- 
dictory one. Our identification of ourselves with a social role, our 
self-dramatization before our fellows, and our final enterprise of 
love—all these are futile. These are so many instances of “bad 
faith,” deceiving ourselves in the attempt to deceive other people. 
You cannot at once possess a person and have him free. In Huis 
Clos we are shown three people engaged in this frantic game of 
make-believe. When it fails and each is exposed to the others in 
all his pitiful moral nakedness, we can well believe that “Hell is— 
other people!”’ 


II 


So man seeks—in vain—to justify himself in his own eyes or in 
those of his fellows. What of justification before God? Has this any 
place with Sartre? It certainly has. In one of the novels Daniel 
is suddenly arrested by a look that searches him in the depths of his 
being and shows him to himself as “paederast, villain, coward.” He 
cries: “I am seen. ‘Transparent, transparent, transparent. But by 
whom?”’* Later, while waiting outside a church, he realizes that 
it was God who saw him. In a letter to a friend, he speaks of him- 
self as existing before God, constituted by his look. “I need no 
longer bear the responsibility of my turbid and disintegrating self: 
he who sees me causes me to be: I am as he sees me. I turn my 
eternal, shadowed face towards the night. I stand up like a chal- 
lenge, and I say to God: Here am I. Here am I, as you see me, 
as I am.” * 

One does not need to be acquainted with the peculiar significance 
Sartre assigns to a “look” to see that this is not a case of genuine 
religious conversion. In Marcel’s play Un homme de Dieu, to see 


3The Reprieve, 1947, p.. 128. 
‘Ibid., p. 364. 
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oneself as God sees one is to be stripped of self-deceit and to be 
given an opportunity to be born again. ‘The sequel shows that what 
happened here to Daniel had no lasting impression upon him; be. 
fore we leave him, he is back exactly where he was before. God 
was simply one more device to allow him to throw off responsibility 
for his existence and to feel justified in being what he is. What one 
does when the eye of another person is on one is no guide to one’s 
real self; it is play-acting for his benefit. So it is here with God. 
It is all quite different from the evangelical 


Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot. 


With Daniel, the blots can remain. 

So every attempt on man’s part to achieve justification is fore- 
doomed to failure. Man is Sisyphus, rolling uphill a stone that for- 
ever escapes his grasp and rebounds downhill; a Tantalus, reaching 
out his hand to fruits that forever evade his grasp. In the end, 
Sartre prefers Christian language to that of myth. “The passion 


| 


) 


of man is the reverse of that of Christ, for man loses himself as man | 


in order that God may be born. But the idea of God is contra- 
dictory and we lose ourselves in vain. Man is a useless passion.” ' 
We set sail for a land that is not there, and we are doomed to return 
empty-handed. Worse than that, if we take our situation seriously, 
we are doomed to return in despair. That being the case, we shall 
be tempted to adopt the creed of “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’’ Or, as Sartre puts it in more picturesque language: 
“It amounts to the same thing whether one gets drunk alone or is 
a leader of nations.” ° 

Some have taken this as Sartre’s last word. But that is seriously 
to misjudge him. It is his last word at the level of ontology, but 
he bids us go on from ontology to ethics. Once we have been re- 
duced to despair by the actual experience of what has just been 
theoretically demonstrated, we can face the worst and deal courage- 
ously with it. As Orestes says in The Flies, ““Human life begins on 
the farther side of despair.” We are reminded of the mystics saying 
that “when we are at the end of ourselves we are at the beginning 
of God.” We are reminded even more of the role Kierkegaard 
assigned to despair and of the place it occupies in Protestant theology 


5 Being and Nothingness, 1957, p. 615. 
6 Ibid., p. 627. 
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as a preliminary to taking refuge in grace. In the argument of the 
first three chapters of Romans, Paul shows how the moral and 
spiritual bankruptcy of the heathen world and the Jewish com- 
munity should make men open to a justification that springs solely 
from the grace of God. In Sartre despair gives us access to the 
one possibility of justifying our existence, of conferring sense on our 
life, that is within our reach. What is this? 

In the first place, it is /ucidity, the acceptance of our situation 
as it is, without pretence, without excuse, and without weakness. 
This effects the passage from unauthentic to authentic existence. 
The latter “consists in assuming a lucid and true awareness of the 
situation, in accepting the responsibilities and risks incurred in that 
situation, and in sustaining it in the moment of pride or of humilia- 
tion, and sometimes in the moment of abhorrence and hatred.” * 
There must be an end to all wishful thinking, and I must bring the 
details of my situation into the clear light of consciousness, since 
only so can I deal with it. This is what Orestes does in The Flies, 
when he asks for a miracle and then rejects the one that is vouch- 
safed him. He sees that it is but an effort of Zeus to keep him 
obedient and subservient. To be free and to choose one’s one 
course as the maker of good and evil is awful. It is as if a night 
closed in on one, the world became empty, and the air grew chill. 
But that is what the situation is, and a man must accept it. 

In the second place, one confers a meaning on one’s existence 
by commitment. Here Sartre takes up a theme made familiar by 
Kierkegaard. Freedom is not to be frittered away on transient at- 
tachments, as is done at the aesthetic level; one must rise from this 
to the ethical level and bind oneself. This, for Sartre, is a neces- 
sary consequence of lucidity. For I see my situation as concrete and 
historical, as that of a Frenchman aged forty-two, married with two 
children, a civil servant in the year 1960, and so on. My first 
decision will be whether to accept myself as such or to become other- 
wise; if other doors are closed, the one marked “suicide” is always 
open. But, of course, for Sartre, the commitment required of man 
as free is a commitment to freedom, both in himself and in others. 
Today this means that he takes side with the proletariat, with the 
colored peoples, with the Jew, with the victims of oppression 
wherever they are to be found. Thus one gives a purpose to one’s 
existence, one finds a reason for living. One has justified oneself. 


7 Portrait of the Anti-Semite, 1948, pp. 75f. 
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It will be seen at once that there is much here that reads like a 
secularized version of Protestant theology. What we speak of as 
Pharisaism appears in Sartre as ‘‘serious-mindedness.”” ‘The serious- 
minded person is one who takes over the moral standards of society 
and makes it his business to conform to them. He does what is 
expected of him as an officer and a gentleman or as a minister of 
religion, and is satisfied with the result. This is what Paul calls 
“confidence in the flesh,” when people “trust in themselves that they 
are righteous, and despise others.” The New Testament is as 
scornful as Sartre of the whole effort so to organize life that we 
may present an image that is acceptable to our fellows. ‘This is to 
“please men.” And it bids us be utterly honest with God before 
whom all things are naked and open. It is familiar with the sins 
of self-deception and pride, and it rebukes them equally. 

This secularization of theology, amounting at times to a caricature 
of it, is possible only because Sartre has quite misunderstood it, 
especially where the relation of man to God is concerned. It is true 
that the theologians are in part to blame, for some of them have 
at times used language which suggests that God and freedom are 
opposed, that the presence of one is the absence of the other. For 
Sartre, they are stark alternatives. In Daniel’s pseudo-conversion, 
he is reduced by God to the status of a thing and can throw off all 
responsibility for his own life. There is no notion here of God's 
service as perfect freedom, of Paul’s exultation in the liberation 
that comes through grace. ‘We are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us.” And, in consequence of this, the relation of 
man to man is misunderstood; Sartre seems to know nothing what- 
ever of agape, of love as self-giving even to the undeserving. 

We may be prepared to accept his account of man’s efforts at 
self-justification and the futility in which they all eventually end. 
There is a deep human need that one’s existence shall be worth 
something, a longing to be accepted. Sartre has put the question: 
“How shall I be justified?” and has given an answer. What do we 
think of the answer? It is what the New Testament speaks of as 
justification by works; as such it is doomed in advance to failure. 
Man proposes by his own moral achievement to give value to his 
life. It matters little that the works in question are not those of 
the law (that is where the serious-minded person comes in), but of 
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one who “invents values,’’ makes his own good and evil. But let us 
pause before we condemn Sartre outright. It may be that the 
attitude he commends is out of place before justification, but in 
place after it. As we have always said, good works are requisite, 
but they are not the ground of our trust. 

The Christian alternative to Sartre is to bid man give up, once 
for all, the effort at self-justification. It is all one more manifesta- 
tion of obsession with oneself, the heart turned in upon itself. 
To parade our lucidity and our commitment is as much self- 
righteousness as to direct God’s attention to our fasting and alms- 
giving. ‘There is a genuine moral purpose in Sartre; he wants 
to shock us out of our complacency and conventionalism into self- 
determination. But, presented as it is in a context devoid of grace, 
this reminds one all the time of the pathetic effort to establish one’s 
own righteousness, while all the while the one possible righteousness 
is being offered freely by God. Let a man surrender this tense 
ego-centred effort and wait humbly on the mercy of God for the 
acceptance he needs and cannot of himself attain. 

Thus man’s final justification is at once by grace and through 
faith. It comes by abandoning all concern about one’s justifica- 
tion and leaving the decision as to one’s value or disvalue with God. 
Strain and toil are at an end and one lives in the strength of an 
incredible and wholly undeserved goodness. One commits one- 
self to God as one is, because our poor human judgment is seldom 
able to determine where the evil in one ends and the good begins. 
God alone knows what there is in us to forgive and what to acknowl- 
edge; and it is likely that these are not two separate classes of actions, 
but two qualities that inhere to varying degrees in all that we do. 
The one thing I can do towards my justification is to turn my eyes 
away from myself and direct them upon God. This is faith, the 
surrender of all trust in oneself and the commitment of oneself to 
God. Christ gives me, by his words and his deeds, by his life, 
death, and resurrection, the assurance that God will receive me, not 
at all because of what I am, but in spite of what I am and out of 
his own goodness. 

This, of course, is a complete reversal of Sartre’s attitude. But, 
once this reversal has taken place, there is not a little we can learn 
from him. ‘The works that are useless when we rely on them as the 
means of justification take on another character as the expression 
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of what that justification brings. After the surrender of all our 
pretensions and the humble acceptance of God’s verdict on our 
lives, lucidity and commitment come into their own. They are not 
merely permissible, they are obligatory. He who is justified by 
faith may not continue in sin. Indeed, his conscience should be 
rendered peculiarly sensitive by the fact that he has submitted to 
the judgment of God’s holiness. He will not be morbid, but he 
will be watchful against his own weaknesses. He will avoid re- 
morse, but he will be ruthlessly honest in self-examination. Con- 
stantly he will bring his own failures out into the light and seek 
forgiveness for them. 

Lucidity, then, has its full place in the Christian life. The same 
is true of commitment. He who has received the mercy of God is 
called thereby to bind himself to his fellows in loving service. ‘To 
be justified by grace is to be so set free from self-concern that one 
can give oneself to the tasks assigned to one in the world. For 
Luther, the sanctification of the common life is the natural expres- 
sion of justification by faith. One can work in confidence and 
without anxiety because one does not have to earn one’s acceptance 
with God; it is assured in advance by grace. But at the same time 
the gratitude evoked by that grace is such as to make of one’s whole 
life thereafter an offering of service. Because one is simul justus et 
peccator we can at once strive after the best and live by the mercy 
that bears with us in our failure to reach it. 
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PATTERNS OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
ACTION 


By James M. GusTAFson 


HE form of Christian action is governed by the social struc- 

ture within which action takes place. There is a limited 

number of socially given patterns through which members of 
the Christian community can exert influence and act in any given 
society. ‘The form of action is also governed by the existence of 
the person in Christian faith. ‘There are qualities of life which are 
consequent upon belief in God, faith in God, that affect the action 
of the Christian. ‘These are never fully specifiable, but faith affects 
the style and stance of the moral actor, and in turn the form of his 
action. ‘The form of action is also understood to have some relation 
to God’s action, to the divine initiative, and to the divine ordering 
of life. Christians presume that life exists within a framework 
created, if not redeemed by God, and that action in the realm of the 
social is not unrelated to the power and order of God. 

Dispute among Christians is far greater on the second two points 
of reference, that is, the meaning of our faith for our action and the 
meaning of God’s existence and action for our action, than on the 
first—the more empirically verifiable given pattern. Let us examine 
the greater detail these three: the form of action as governed by the 
social structure; the form of action as governed by personal faith; 
and the form of action as governed by God’s objective action. 


I 


Christian action takes place within a social sphere. It is action 
through patterns of human relationships which are relatively set 
by the contemporary social structure. Any effect upon the order 
of society comes about through engagement with that order itself. 
Christians cannot create de novo the optimum conditions for the 
exertion of influence or the determination of a course of events. 
Thus while we seek to become self-conscious about the possible 
patterns of action, and seek to find ways in which our social witness 
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can become more effective, our plans are generally limited to an 
exercise of present available structures. There are four that seem 
to me important for Christian action in the age of technology. 

First, Christians are members of more than one socially defined 
community. We are always members of the Christian community 
and other communities; we are never exclusively members of the 
Christian community. We are, in a descriptive sense, engaged in 
social action as Christians in the various communities to which we 
belong. We act within the more intimate relationships of family 
and friendship groups. But we are also participants in political 
parties, management of the mass communications, labor unions, and 
other groups. In a sense the bridge between the Church and other 
social organizations is already built. It is true that not all im- 
portant persons in the powerful organizations are serious about their 
Church loyalty, and indeed they may have no Christian loyalty at 
all. It may also be true that not many persons with strong loyalty 
to Jesus Christ are in important positions in our society. But there 
are more persons who join these communities in their own lives 
than the Churches have learned to work with effectively. 

The bridge for Christian action does not exist simply by virtue 
of multiple memberships, one of which is in the Church. Member- 
ship can be a very external relationship. But one assumes that 
there is an integrity to the personal existence of most people in 
which their various loyalties are drawn together and through which 
loyalties have an impact upon each other. The purposes to which 
one is committed in one community must find some satisfactory re- 
lationship to the purposes to which one is committed in another 
community. The various centers of loyalty find their own ordering 
in the character of personal existence. ‘This integration of personal 
existence is one way in which the Christian community can affect 
other communities. 

Pastors and analysts of contemporary Christianity are prone to 
understand this, though they see more clearly the ways in which 
loyalties to the values and purposes of American big business or 
American suburban culture creep into the life of the Church, than 
they do the possibility of the same process being a means of Christian 
action in the world. We are perplexed when Church boards of 
trustees incorporate either the sales ethos or the balance-the-budget 
ethos of American business culture in the life of the Church. We 
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dislike having Church decisions, which normatively ought to be 
made in the light of Christ’s lordship, being made in the light of the 
lordship of the budget or of effective fund raising methods. We 
recognize the integration of the personal existence of these laymen, 
but deplore that its center is not Jesus Christ. 

The fact that this integration exists to some extent marks a possi- 
bility for more self-conscious Christian action. There is much evi- 
dence that what men believe about God seems to have little implica- 
tion for their responsibilities in society. Such evidence cautions 
us against assuming that the transformation of the technical society 
will take place automatically by enlarging our Church member- 
ships, or even by holding religious revival meetings of one sort 
and another. But the task of the Church, with reference to 
Christian action, becomes clearer. We must help the laymen who 
are in the Church and in positions of social responsibility to interpret 
their responsibility in the light of the Gospel. The meanings, 
values, and purposes which appear to be the center of their personal 
integrity must be brought under the scrutiny of the Gospel. Their 
responsibilities in society must be interpreted in the light of the 
possibilities and limitations of man as these are understood in our 
Christian heritage. The Church must aid them in seeing moral 
dimensions in their concrete areas of social power, out of which they 
can exercise more responsible action. ‘The task of the Church is 
not to tell them what they ought to do in specificity, but to enable 
them to see possibilities of moral value, and pitfalls of temptation 
in what they are doing and what they can do. The Church cannot 
claim that moral certainty is forthcoming from centering the lay- 
man’s personal existence in Jesus Christ; it can claim that there are 
implications for all human action that come from one’s faith. The 
Christian community can help its members understand what some 
of these implications are, and thus have some impact upon their 
action in the social structure. 

In this respect, we can see the importance of the doctrine of 
Christian vocation. It needs to be somewhat redefined in relation 
to current popular usage. Many more romantic interpreters of 
this doctrine understand it in terms of the possibilities of self- 
realization that come in one’s work. They seek to find ways of 
making one’s work “meaningful,” and in effect exhilarating. While 
this is a worthy aim, and not to be denied, it does not exhaust the 
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potential of understanding our place of responsibility as a place of 
Christian action. ‘The place of one’s action is a piace in which one 
can responsibly exercise social power out of gratitude and obedience 
to God. Christians have positions of social responsibility. The 
social structure involves us in social power. We need to understand 
the possibilities of this, to take seriously in the Church the moral 
seriousness of many of our laymen, and to find ways of more effective 
action through the common participation in Christian and other 
communities. 

A second means of action governed by the social structure is the 
exercise of power through socially disciplined blocs or groups. We 
have come to use the words “‘countervailing power’’ since Professor 
Galbraith renamed an old idea: that is, the domination of a particular 
power group in the society must be met by the emergence of a group 
which checks and balances the power of the first group. Or in the 
manner of Professor David Truman, we might understand the social 
process as competition among groups primarily dedicated to their 
self-interest, and hope that out of this competitive process will come 
a safe pattern of social balance. But social action through the 
disciplined exercise of economic or political power -is virtually im- 
possible for the Church. 

The difficulty is particularly clear in the case of Protestantism, 
for American Protestantism is radically democratized. The laity 
believe that the Church has no right to speak apart from the con- 
sensus of its members; that moral authority for the Church resides 
in its general will. If an issue arises around which there is lay 
consensus, Protestants have demonstrated remarkable political real- 
ism. The story of the Anti-Saloon League as the pressure organiza- 
tion for dominantly Protestant interests is a case in point. But 
issues are few and far between around which such fervent unity 
can be evoked, and such issues are almost predestined to be over- 
simplifications of a much more complex moral problem. The 
clearest issue in our society is desegregation. Boycotts and sit-ins 
have proved effective but the numbers of participants remains small. 
If Protestantism is to see that social discipline is necessary for the 
exercise of social power, its will to action may be paralyzed by this 
vision. But the Churches do not need to become social power blocs 
in order to affect social power blocs. 

Protestants and others can agree on certain relative social values 
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to be achieved. ‘The interests of a morally healthier society can be 
met in one decade by encouraging the growth of industrial unions; 
in another it can be met by encouraging legislation to make unions 
more responsible. Protestant members of unions, political parties, 
producers’ associations, and other organizations can exercise influence 
in the course that these power groups take. We can learn from 
Roman Catholic programs in this regard. ‘The Catholic labor 
schools and organizations such as American Catholic Trade Union- 
ists have had an impact on the whole for the social well-being of the 
nation, without much aggrandizement of benefits for the Church 
itself. We need not encourage Protestant blocs within pressure 
groups, though tactically such may be necessary on some occasions. 
But we can encourage responsible participation in voluntary organi- 
zations and pressure groups. ‘The groups exist; they function in 
our social structure. ‘They will exercise social power with or with- 
out any self-conscious Christian participation in them. Our mem- 
bership in such groups is a possible means of action on our part as 
Christians. 

More limited in its immediate effects on the exercise of social 
power is the representational witness of Christians as Christians on 
particular issues. Even a technological society such as ours still pays 
some attention to the statements of a religious community, based 
upon the reflection of the best minds of that community. We have 
not become so totally secularized that testimony on crucial issues— 
as Christians—is completely ineffective. City governments pay some 
attention to the reflections and judgments of the Christian clergy, 
not out of respect for the votes the clergy controls, but out of at least 
a residual respect for the Christian ethos. Industrialists have been 
known to invite criticism from Christian thinkers out of deference 
to the moral perspective that they represent. The members of the 
World Order Conference in Cleveland were under no illusion that 
their statement on Red China would immediately change the course 
of foreign policy. But the statement was a courageous one, and at 
least informed the policy makers that there were moral grounds for 
a policy at variance with the one now exercised. 

Many factors go into the effectiveness of the representational wit- 
ness of the Church. They differ from time to time and place to 
place. Our growing realism about social power has led the Church 
to place less significance in this method of social action. Students 
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are not passing many resolutions. Local clergy associations are more as 
adept at influencing public matters through quiet work than they | 6 
once were. But the testimony of Christian conscience need not be - 
blocked by a recognition of its limitations in the exercise of power. sp 
Indeed, testimony of Christian conscience that is coupled with a jot 
sustained involvement in the patterns that effect public welfare can, po 
carry an important measure of weight in the processes of social 


action. The courage to commit oneself to print about a matter - 
of public dispute is not to be ignored. Intelligent and informed ' ,;, 
testimony from the Christian community is not totally ineffective on 
by any means. Like other communities, this one can and ought to | loy 
speak for its convictions. oa 

Finally, we are involved in the shifting general moral climate giv 


of our society. While it is hard to locate the moral consensus of our 
society, we all seem to feel that it exists. Sometimes it is called the 


collective consciousness, sometimes the spirit of the times, sometimes ( 
by other names. But whatever it is called, we seem to understand 

: i Th 
that the moral climate of the United States is different now than it Th 


was in the latter part of the nineteenth century. We can be even 


. : clos 
more specific. Four years ago the student generation seemed to be me 
“beat,” to be without cause and commitment, to be “other di- | ide 

| 


rected.” Now students are participating in sit-ins and Peace Corps Che 
programs; we have a new student climate. Statistical verification lo ‘ 
of such impressions is virtually impossible, but we are nonetheless a 
convinced that they are largely true. Further we are convinced , Mees 
that moral concern affects behavior; that the social fabric of our tis 
society in part depends upon the general moral climate is something of tk 


on which conservatives and liberals all agree. } of C 
Christians cannot afford to lose sight of the importance of this 4.4, 
nebulous but powerful force. Other groups in our society are de- T: 


liberately engaged in an effort to affect the moral climate. The  ;, C 
famous Dr. Dichter was once reported to suggest that the growth _¢ tt 
of the economy depended in part upon the change in the moral ' ,,;, 
approval given to thrift and self-denial. The redefinition of what — ¢¢ 1); 
man needs to be comfortably human is going on all the time. The 5, 4 
mood of isolationism is fostered by groups dedicated to isolationist Ch 
principles; the mood of fear of government growth is fostered by optin 
those dedicated to libertarian principles. Again, our realism about secies 
social power has sometimes led to fixing our attention upon the | fnaj) 
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ore) clearly defined centers of social power, and ignoring the significance 


hey | of the moral climate. This climate may set certain limits beyond 
be , which the society will not allow policy to go. It may affect the 
oo specific goals and policies of private and public agencies and insti- 
ha tutions. ‘To be engaged in affecting the moral consensus is a given 


can) possibility. 


cial In describing the forms of action that are governed by the social 
ater structure, we have not said anything that is very distinctively Chris- 
ned ' tian. Christians simply ought to note what are the socially effective 
tive ways in which all persons act, and through which all communities of 
tO) Joyalty affect the structure of society and its processes. There is 
nothing so unique about Christian action that it can bypass these 
nate _ given patterns of life. 
our 
the II 
mes) Christian action always involves the fact of the existence of God. 
wane The sphere of reality for Christian action includes the reality of God. 
nt This was well put by Dietrich Bonhoeffer: “The reality of God dis- 
v closes -itself only by setting me entirely in the reality of the world; 
7 we but there I find the reality of the world already, always sustained, 
~ | accepted, and reconciled in the reality of God” (Ethics, p. 61; 
— , Charles West’s translation in his book, Communism and the Theo- 
— logians, p. 334). The reality of God has a twofold significance for 
— Christian action: (1) the personal life of the Christian actor as he 
need | tives in faith, and (2) the order of the world in which Christians 
our live and act. More can be said concretely about the importance 
hing of the personal existence of Christian actors in the light of the reality 
of God, than can be said about the implications for the objective 
this | order of society. 
e de- The form of Christian action is governed by the Christian’s faith 
The — in God, who has revealed himself in Jesus Christ. The precise act 
owth , of the Christian does not find its pattern out of faith alone, but 
noral "action is informed by faith. Some of the common consequences 
what of life in faith can be drawn. These consequences, though inward 
| The in character, affect our basic stance in relation to our society. 
= Christian action is action in hope. It partakes of a “cosmic 
d by optimism,” not in the sense that the expectations of an historical 
an society of righteousness are to be realized, but in the knowledge that 
1 


| finally the destiny, context, and end of Christian action is in the hands 
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of God. Frustration and bafflement by the complexities of a social ) 


order or process of social change are not overwhelming. Christian 
action rests in a certainty of goal which will be realized. It is 
grounded in a reality that orders social change, and finally will 
redeem it. Hope is generated in the belief that God’s power limits 
the morally adverse consequences of human action; indeed that 
within the divine providence the actions of men can be brought 
into an order that finally fulfills the divine purpose. Christians 
face the future without despair, for the openness of the future in 
God’s future. We can “strain forward to what lies ahead,’’ with 
an ultimate assurance in the victory of the power of resurrection. 
Social processes that seem erratic and contingent in our sight are 


not outside the power of God’s created and redeeming order. Hope 


makes us affirmative; we acknowledge possibility as well as limitation, 
capacity for new order in life as well as conviction about corrupt 
order. Hope is one of the fruits of God’s spirit that informs the 
action of Christians. 

Christian action is action in freedom. The freedom of Christian 


action is not only the freedom of all action, that is the possibility of | 


innovating a course of events in the total social process. It is an 
inward freedom from self-concern and fear, from bondage to 
legalistic requirements and to the precise expectations of others as 
the basis of our salvation and self-esteem. Christian action in inward 
freedom is action out of trust in the goodness and mercy of God. 


It is action out of gratitude for the gift of God’s mercy and goodness. | 


It is the possibility freely to give oneself in action—to give oneself 
in obedience to God and to the social needs around us. 

The consequences of Christian freedom for Christian action are 
several. We can be free to accept the world in all of its relativities. 
Responsible action can take place within the immediate sphere of 
responsibility, for we know that we are not finally to be judged by 
the perfection or imperfection of the course of events consequent 
upon our action. We can be objective about the relative claims 
of groups within our society, for we are not finally bound to an 
ideology about the supremacy of one group over another. Freedom 


gives us “distance” from our social responsibilities out of which | 


comes better perspective on what is possible and what is necessary. 
Yet freedom enables us to be engaged without the expectation of 


perfection. It is a condition for courage, for taking moral risks. 
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In Christian freedom we can be realistic about the means of re- 
sponsible action. We are not ashamed to use the forms of action 
governed by the given social structure simply because they are not 
the creation of Christians out of love. 

The freedom of the Christian moves him into the specific realm 
of action. His trust in God compels him to be identified with 
others, to become morally serious about his actions. Freedom en- 
ables the Christian to have a proper self-estimation; to expect not 
too much, to be open to new life and new possibilities. 

Christian action is action in humility. The humility of Christian 
action is not abject annihilation of the possibility of responsible 
action. Rather it is humility that comes from the acknowledgment 
of God’s prior power, prior order, and prior gift, out of which action 
comes. It is humility which recognizes that God can use a broken 
reed, in spite of its brokenness. Humility is a function of thankful- 
ness: thankfulness that God has called man to places in which he can 
exercise his holy freedom in care for men. Humility is also a func- 
tion of self-understanding: an understanding that accepts the limita- 
tions of the self in knowledge, in capacity for disinterestedness, in 
capacity for love and service. It is the humility that acknowledges 
the brokenness of the reed that God in his power uses. Humility 
makes no great claims for action; it requires neither honor nor 
reward. It colors Christian action. 

Christian action is action in love. Love is an inward principle 
and order of Christian life. Love acknowledges the freedom of the 
other. Love ministers and does not rule; its authority lies in its 
power and not in its claim to power. Action in love avoids the im- 
perial majesty of the ruler, the one who claims for his action some 
sacred authority. Love seeks the good in concrete ways within the 
realm of the possible. Love is both motivation and form in Chris- 
tian action. It is an impulsive power which embraces the good of 
man and society with a measure of indiscrimination, without re- 
gard to status ascribed by the human order of values. Yet it is the 
form of discrimination, seeking the fitting action appropriate to the 
increment of goodness and order within the given possibilities. 

Hope, freedom, humility, and love are all gifts, given in faith on 
the manward side and given in God’s grace on the Godward side. 
They are the form of action that comes in the personal existence of 
the members of the Christian community. They are the fruits of 
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trust, the inward form of Christian action. The outward pattern 
of this inward form is not absolutely determined by life in trust. 
The inner form finds appropriate outward expression in the context 
of given possibilities in the society. The form of existence in faith 
is one among several governing factors in Christian action. It is 
never to be taken for granted as habits upon which we can rely. 
The form of personal existence is a gift of the Holy Spirit of God; 
it is perhaps most reliable when it is least relied upon, when the 
believer acknowledges a divine agent of action who acts through 
man in Christ. It is what one can dimly discern and inadequately 
describe in the confession that “‘it is not I, but Christ living in me.” 


Ill 


It is easier to define something of the personal implications of be- 
lief in God for our action than it is to determine an external order 
that God orders, or at least wills. We are hard put to say that a 
technological society is in accord with God’s order at one point or 
another. We are hard put to say that it is out of God’s order at any 
particular point. Yet Christians are pressed to affirm that there is 
power, purpose, and structure which is out there, which exists not 
only in the minds and hearts of men but has an objective existence. 
Christians are pressed to say that the requirements of social morality 
are governed not only by an inward form of life, but by an objective 
moral order. 

But we are perennially plagued with what more can be said than 
the acknowledgment of an objective reality and order with its own 
thereness. The simple confession that a moral power, purpose, and 
structure exists gives us no knowledge that is of use in our moral 
actions. Even some of our favorite words sound empty when we 
seek to draw implications from them for our action. We can say 
that God is righteous, and that any human order ought to partake 


of the righteousness of God. But from righteousness to the use of , 


time for purposes of public information on CBS television is a 
long way, and the path is not clear. Acknowledgment of the 
righteousness of God has an impact upon the form of our personal 
existence, but its significance for the proper external ordering of 
society is not so evident. Troeltsch understood this problem to be 
inherent in any Christian ethics that grounded itself in the Biblical 
witness alone, and believed that Christian ethics could become 
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social ethics (in the sense of saying anything about the right order 
of society for a particular time and place) only by borrowing con- 
cepts from the natural law tradition. 

Christians have defined the meaning of the objective moral order, 
as given by God, and presumably as an order in which God is acting 
in various ways. ‘The great tradition of natural law has provided 
one basis for making judgments about what ought to be on the 
basis of what really, essentially, is the right order of society. For 
example, from Plato we have learned that justice is essentially a 
harmonious relationship among the interdependent orders of being. 
Within the self it is the harmonious relationship and right ordering 
of passions to intellect, for instance, according to their order of 
being. In society a pattern is historically required which partici- 
pates in an order that essentially exists. Or we may use the notion 
of justice as referring to retribution for actions which disorder the 
society. Or it may mean a relatively equitable distribution of power 
and of things in order to preserve order. Whatever its meaning, 
it appears that justice is required not because some of us are in- 
wardly disposed to be just, but because an order of life cannot con- 
tinue without justice. 

For some generations now, however, we have been acutely sensi- 
tive to the historically relative content that concepts like justice and 
equality have. We are prone to go in two directions from this 
sensitivity. Either we deny that they are useful concepts because 
they are so formal in character, or we find them to be operationally 
useful and do not ask what their grounding is in some created order 
of being. We may say that the idea of justice helps to preserve 
some order in history and society without identifying a particular 
just order with God’s order or with God’s presence in human action. 

Some Christians have sought to use the idea of the Kingdom of God 
as a pattern for the order of society. We were “kingdom builders” 
until our theological and social sophistication removed this option 
from us. Now perhaps we want to say that signs of the appearing 
of the Kingdom ought to be manifest among us, or that there ought 
to be a foretaste of the Kingdom. But we still have a rather formal 
principle on our hands. Walter Rauschenbush had more courage 
than some of us; he dared to risk a content definition of the Kingdom 
and its requirements. It was democratization. Democratization 
required greater equalization of power and of the benefits of a grow- 
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ing economy. From the notion of democratization one could design 
specific goals, strategy, and tactics for social life. The objective 
rulership of God required a more democratic order in family, state, 
education, and economic life. 

The New England Puritan Christians also gave some specification 
to the order of society. ‘The sovereignty of God was to be exercised 
in Church and civil commonwealth. This meant more than pious 
acknowledgment of a higher law and higher authority, though it 
meant these. It meant taking the law of the Bible seriously, for 
the Bible was a reliable revelation not only of what God had done 
for man, but of what God required human society to be. Further 
they infused elements of the natural law tradition into their order- 
ing of the civil commonwealth. Since our historical sophistication 
removes the possibility of literal truth in the Bible, and the applica- 
tion of this truth to a new age, the Bible appears to be of limited 
value in guiding our understanding of what God orders. 

Christians in all times have believed that God is love, and that 
from this being of God there is an imperative to be loving. Thus 
we seek an order in which love is given maximum fulfillment. Love 
is the law of life in a double sense: in the sense of imperative to be 
obeyed, and in the sense of the ultimate reality or possibility in- 
herent within human life. But we are always faced with the def 
nition of operational implications from love which pertain more 
specifically to our time and place and the possibilities of achieve- 
ments that reside there. Love as mutuality is more a possibility in 
society than love as self-sacrifice, though the former must always 
stand under the judgment of the latter. Or we derive principles 
with less authority than the universal law of love and with more 
potential for realization in the specific situation. 

For other Christians what is required is a life of following after 
Jesus Christ. Some believe this means non-resistance to evil; some 
believe this means non-violent resistance to evil. ‘The second group 
are more socially responsible with reference to achievable purposes 
than the former. For some this means conformation to an inner 
spirit of Jesus Christ, so that the witness is that of suffering humility, 
and finally death itself. 

For still others, Christians cannot make significant calculations 
about the appropriate or inappropriate order on the basis of any 
moral knowledge. The life of Christian action becomes virtually 
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an intuitive reaction to a particular situation in the sure knowledge 
that our action is good because God is good. Calculations and dis- 
criminations always involve sin; they are always for specific values 
which are not universal, for the good of a nation, or of a culture. 
This pattern of thinking seems to deny the importance of social 
values, the significance of an “ethic of cultural values.” 

In seeking to know how Christian action ought to be governed 
by the divine action and the divine order, we are in what is to me 
the most difficult problem in Christian action. We are in the 
perilous position of having to say something, but knowing that almost 
anything we say is either claiming too much, or is saying not enough. 
It is either claiming too much for our particular actions to say that 
they follow the pattern of God’s objective action, or it is saying 
that we know so little about what God’s ordering activity is that 
no moral knowledge comes from our knowledge of God. If we 
accept a call to Christian action in a technological or any other age, 
however, we must be discriminating, judicious, and informed. We 
need insight, principles for the interpretation of our actions, and 
the courage to risk stands on matters which are ultimately highly 
relative, but presently of great importance. 

Perhaps the form of Christian personal existence, the inner form 
of our action, and the form of God’s ordering activity meet in our 
concrete action. We can risk our relative judgments and actions, 
accept responsibility for the place in which we are called to act, be- 
cause inwardly we know the grace and mercy of God which gives us 
hope, freedom, courage, humility, and love. We can act in the 
light of our best knowledge derived from various sources about what 
is objectively required because we affirm that the ultimate agent of 
all action, the Lord of all life, is revealed in Jesus Christ. The 
meaning of Jesus Christ is clearer with reference to the inner form 
of our action than the outer form of our action. Yet it is the same 
Lord. The God whom we can inwardly trust is the God who out- 
wardly orders life. He calls us in a technological age to be respon- 
sible actors in a given structure and process of life. 








THE PASTOR'S ROLE AS PROPHET 


By Joun R. Bopo 


istry and the many roles and functions of ministers has no 

doubt led many to the conviction that no single pattern, 
Biblical or historical, fully describes the task which a pastor must 
face and fulfill in our time. 

Nevertheless I make bold to plead for the recovery of one essential 
dimension of the pastor’s task, namely, the prophetic office, not be- 
cause of any desire to belittle the other roles and functions but simply 
because the concept of prophecy graphically expresses the purpose of 
the Church as God’s chosen vehicle for penetrating the social order 
with his concrete Word of judgment and grace. 


‘i large and growing body of research concerning the min- 


I 


Against what background does the prophetic dimension of our 
ministry unfold? There is, first of all, the Biblical background. 
There is the “goodly fellowship of the prophets,” the prophetic wit- 
ness of patriarchs and judges, kings and priests, and the prophetic 
ministry of Jesus and of the Apostles. Without meaning to be either 
systematic or comprehensive, we may describe the prophet’s view of 
his task as follows: the prophet has a clear, strong conviction that he 
is speaking for God—that he must articulate the will of God for a 
particular people, time, and place. 

The prophet is persuaded that this “Word from the Lord” must 
be specific rather than merely general—that the changeless Word of 
God, incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth and certified by the written 
Word of Scripture, can be and must be applied to concrete, practical 
decisions affecting both the destiny of persons and the ordering of 
society here and now. 

The prophet assumes that the people of God to whom he bears 
witness owe him not only polite attention but active, codperative 








response, not because of any personal characteristic or charisma | 


which he may possess but because they are the people of God, 
endowed by God with a special identity and a special mission. 
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The prophet, in addressing the people of God, is aware of a deep 
sense of identification with them as well as of a severe distinctness 
from them. He is one of them not just in a shared mission but also 
in a common sinfulness, so that he will never confuse himself—nor 
let them confuse him—with God. At the same time, he is their 
leader—with all the authority and all the loneliness of his leader- 
ship mandate. 

In the discharge of his task, the prophet does more than speak. 
He acts, both among his people and beyond the confines of their 
fellowship, setting them a personal example of redemptive partic- 
ipation in the larger community, dramatizing the impact of God's 
Word for the larger community, by taking a stand at the head of 
God’s people—and sometimes against them; by suffering with them, 
for them, and frequently because of them; and—if need be—by risk- 
ing and giving up his life when the sin of man, driven to fury by the 
judgment and grace of God, demands a scapegoat. 


II 


This Biblical background of the prophet’s task has to be adapted 
to the realities of our twentieth-century American culture. The 
problem of faith and culture—and of Church and culture—is as old 
as the history of Israel and of the new Israel, the Church of Jesus 
Christ. 

In The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry, H. Richard Nie- 
buhr speaks of the “pastoral director” as the appropriate contempo- 
rary term for summing up and setting in order the varied roles and 
functions of the Protestant pastor today. The pastor continues, and 
must continue, to lead in worship, counsel, and teach. ‘“These and 
other less central activities of the ministry of all periods,” writes 
Niebuhr, “are carried on by the pastoral director, but the work that 
lays the greatest claim to his time and thought is the care of a Church, 
the administration of a community that is directed toward the whole 
purpose of the Church, namely, the increase among men of the love 
of God and neighbor; for the Church is becoming the minister and 
its ‘minister’ its servant, directing it in its service.” * 

This last part of Niebuhr’s excellent statement, so hopefully set in 
the present indicative, is needlessly misleading in one respect. It 
makes use of the servant image which, as Biblical and traditional as 


- 1H. Richard Niebuhr, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: Harper, 
56), p. 83. 
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it is, threatens to retard rather than advance the recovery of the 
prophetic dimension of our ministry. Therefore, without meaning 
to “‘shadowbox”’ with Niebuhr, I wish to comment on this problem 
of the pastor as servant versus the pastor as leader, with special refer- 
ence to the problem of the pastor’s freedom: his freedom to serve 
God by leading His people; his freedom to prophesy, in word and 
action, both in and out of the Church. 

In every age, the freedom of God’s man has been limited by a 
number of factors, both internal and external. ‘The very nature of 
the prophet’s being limits his utterance and activity by a divinely 
appointed discipline. Though man of God, he is not God: he is 
stillaman. ‘Though ordered to speak to the people on God’s behalf, 
he is also one of the people, equally subject to God’s judgment, 
equally in need of God’s mercy. In this sense, the freedom which 
any pastor may—and indeed must—claim for himself for the sake of 
relevance, can never be an unbridled, irresponsible exercise, over- 
bearing in posture, arrogant in utterance, heedless of the normative 
demands of timing, commonsense, and charity. What I am trying 
to say is simply that the pastor must be set free from some of the 
traditional stereotypes in which the people tend to imprison him for 
the sake of a “comfortable” Gospel. 

For example, I believe that we need to press for greater economic 
freedom—and greater economic responsibility—for our pastors. I 
doubt that we will be able, in our generation, effectively to attack the 
basic ambiguity of a professional clergy. I rather think that the 
system is here to stay and that its inherent ambiguity is not necessarily 
greater than the ambiguity which attends all human affairs and 
arrangements. Asa matter of fact, if the people could be guided not 
just to tolerate but to insist upon vigorously prophetic leadership, 
the problem of the “prophet on the payroll’ would dwindle into 
insignificance. At present, however, when the pastor tends to stand 
alone in the midst of issues to which his conscience bids him speak, 
his status as a de facto employee of the congregation leaves him open 
to economic pressure and economic reprisals. 

The painful vulnerability of pastors to such pressures and reprisals 
is exhibited, in revealing detail, in a study of the ministers of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and their witness or lack of witness during the school 
crisis of 1957-58. Christians in Racial Crisis by Ernest Q. Campbell 
and Thomas F. Pettigrew (Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1959) is not only a graphic treatment of the racial problem, it is also 
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one of the most illuminating books on the problem of the ministry 
and the problem of prophecy in our culture. 

A related aspect of the problem has to do with the pastor and 
politics, with the pastor’s freedom and responsibility to be a citizen, 
participating in any organization in the community which, in his 
judgment, merits his support, including the political party of his 
preference. Here again, just as in the economic realm, the man of 
God cannot be fully a man of God unless he is permitted to be a 
whole man, sharing in all the normal privileges and obligations of 
citizenship. Just as he should not receive preferential treatment by 
having his housing provided for him but rather be paid enough to 
look out for his own housing, even so should he not be given prefer- 
ential treatment by being exempted from playing his part in the 
fortunes of the Republican Club or the Democratic Club. He will 
know more about the real life of his people if he is allowed to live 
like them. He will also be able to speak God’s Word to his people 
more clearly and concretely if he speaks from the midst—the very 
depth—of a shared common life. 

.A third aspect of the problem of the pastor’s freedom concerns his 
private life. ‘The pastor is a privileged economic being and a dis- 
enfranchised political being because people wrongly see him as a 
slightly other-than-human being. Not superhuman, to be sure, nor 
—I hope—subhuman. Just “different” in terms of many outmoded, 
immature notions. For an enlightening and entertaining survey of 
some of these motions, I heartily recommend A Mirror of the Min- 
istry in Modern Novels by Horton Davies (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). For our purposes it may suffice to say that 
enough of the wrong kind of halo remains wrapped around our heads 
to justify a continued, energetic, good-humored insistence on a high 
degree of privacy for our pastors, not just because they are entitled 
to it, but because the effectiveness of their service to God and of their 
leadership of his people depends to a considerable extent on their 
enjoyment of a life they can call their own and a wife they can call 
their own. 

How can this responsible freedom be secured and enlarged? 


III 


The Little Rock study reveals quite clearly that pastors of 
Churches belonging to denominations with a “connectional”’ polity 
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were not in any marked way strengthened in their prophetic witness 
by the organized power of their denomination; in fact, they were 
frequently weakened and demoralized by the strictly prudential ad- 
vice given to them by denominational superiors more concerned with 
the threatened fall-off of membership and income than with the 
Christian witness to social justice. What the authors failed to note, 
however, is that these pastors had been members of their denomina- 
tional judicatories from the time of their ordination and had evi- 
dently not been effective in making these judicatories what they 
ought to be: effective bulwarks of prophecy against all the forces and 
structures of social injustice. 

There is a second guideline for the securing of essential freedom 
for the pastor: the recovery of courage. Pastors are human, and to 
be human means, among other things, to be scared. Most pastors 
in the midst of a crisis know what to stand for but are afraid. ‘The 
Little Rock study is, once again, a treasury of documentation. 
There were few segregationists in Little Rock’s pulpits, but there 
were many bewildered integrationists, out of step with the over- 
whelming majority of their members; unorganized; unrelated to the 
solitary citizens’ organization working toward public acceptance of 
the twentieth century in Arkansas; bereft of effective denominational 
support; and understandably afraid for their livelihood, their per- 
sonal safety, and the personal safety of their loved ones. 

It would be immoral to criticize these men for their failure to 
embrace martyrdom when the likelihood is strong that none of us 
would have performed any better. What we must remember, 
rather, with sober thanksgiving is that some tried. A few pastors 
took a stand, stood their ground, and in due course were run out of 
town in the noblest tradition of Amos and Jeremiah—yes, and of the 
One whose very first sermon in his home town so aroused the people 
that he was run out of town. 

Of course, courage cannot be prescribed. It cannot be taught— 
even in a fully accredited seminary. It is possible, however, to learn 
so to minister—so to lead in the work of the Church—that crises will 
be foreseen and forestalled or that, if a crisis does break, it will not 
call upon more personal courage than the ordinary conscientious and 
dedicated pastor is likely to be able to muster. This, in turn, is a 
matter of priorities—working priorities for the prophetically oriented 
pastor—to be pursued before and between crises. 
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IV 


Predictably the first priority I am proposing for the pastor is to 
study, beginning with the imperative of Biblical study for the sake 
of truly Biblical preaching. It is not enough to be glibly critical of 
the fundamentalists for preaching only on a few favored doctrines 
and passages of Scripture when most of us are doing the same thing: 
neglecting the whole Old Testament, especially the historical and the 
prophetic writings; shirking the “hard sayings” of the Word which 
may offend the pampered ears of our hearers as outmoded or narrow- 
minded. 

I heartily embrace James D. Smart’s plea for a return to expository 
preaching, defined not as “some one form of Biblical exposition but 
rather any form of preaching that attempts seriously to get at the 
content of the Biblical text and to let it become meaningful in the 
contemporary situation.’’* But such preaching is much more work 
for the preacher. It is also more likely to disturb the “false peace” 
of our Churches. To quote Dr. Smart: “When the Bible comes 
open in our midst, we are forced to see that God’s battle line runs 
through the center of what we call religion, through the center of 
our Churches, and through the center of our ministerial lives. The 
enemy we have to fight, the only enemy we need to fear, is within our 
own gates.’’ ® 

The other study priority I am proposing for the pastor concerns 
his community—his true parish, for the sake of which his congrega- 
tion, with all its physical and institutional paraphernalia, exists. ‘To 
say that the Church must “listen to the world”—that ministers must 
be widely informed on such subjects as psychology, sociology, eco- 
nomics, politics, literature, and the arts—is to say something both 
imperative and impossible. There is too much knowledge to be 
mastered and too little time to master it. But the frustration which 
this state of things may cause us should not prevent us from doing 
something about it. If the pastor cannot begin to know all there 
is to know, he can at least thoroughly study and profoundly penetrate 
his own community, including the major forces—cultural, economic, 
political—which shape and mold its life. He may not be able to 
know everything about every national and international issue, but 
if he does not know the Director of the local Family Service Agency, 


— D. Smart, The Rebirth of Ministry (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960) , 
- I. 
SIbid., p. 71. 
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or the police chief, or the Negro pastor twelve blocks down the street, 
his leadership will surely be irrelevant. 

One of the formative influences of my “early American period” 
was a casual statement by Professor Arthur Lessner Swift of Union 
Theological Seminary who told us in a “Church and Community” 
class: ‘““Gentlemen, you'll soon be going to your first church. Per. 
haps you'll be spending the next ten to twenty-five years there. But 
unless you start asking questions the very day you arrive and keep , 
asking questions, gathering data, looking under rugs all the time you 
are there, you'll never know who's who or what’s what in that com-| © 
munity. You may live to be the best loved man in town. You'll) ¢ 
also be the biggest fool.” n 

Thus the first priority for the pastor is to stwdy—and to continue| § 
within a discipline of study—so that his preaching, as well as his total | 5 
ministry, may be firmly grounded in the Scriptures and that the 
Word of God, addressed to concrete situations many centuries ago} W 
may, through him, speak just as concretely to our radically differen. C 
twentieth-century American situation, beginning with his own com, ti 



































munity. 
V 


The other priority I am suggesting for the pastor is to share-to| — 
share the leadership which is entrusted to him without surrendering | ir 
it. This is what Niebuhr suggests when he speaks of the Church | 
becoming the minister. This is what the ministers in Little Rock | 
had evidently neglected to do while it was still time. This is what | 
pastors whose Churches right now are being disrupted by home | * 
grown fascists of the John Birch variety are learning to do—I hope. | pr 
The lonely prophet may be majestic in his loneliness and inspiring | the 
in his martyrdom but the day of the preacher-soloist is done. The! the 
recovery of a prophetically oriented ministry demands something like | _ the 

Niebuhr’s “pastoral director”: a leader who is so strong and secure| be 
in his leadership that he can afford to share it by keeping people busy! lag 
not with “busy work” but with significant responsibilities. nol 

This sharing of leadership is most needful at three points: in the me 
Church staff, in the Session, Vestry, or other governing body of the she 
Church, and in the group program of the Church. the 

In California today, the majority of our Churches have multiple aut 
staff ministries. It may not be long before this pattern will be} nc 
the majority pattern in our entire nation. The consolidation o lan 


Churches, both within denominations and across denominational ‘ 
| 
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lines clearly points in this direction. Thus one of our primary 
duties in the teaching of practical theology is to equip young pastors 
to fit into this new pattern of leadership, whether as “senior pastors,” 
“associate pastors,” or “‘assistant pastors,’ with a maximum of under- 
standing and effectiveness. 

Furthermore in the Presbyterian system (which is the one I know 
best) the Session is central, and the pastor’s position as moderator of 
the Session provides one of his greatest opportunities for prophetic 
leadership. A pastor who has his Session “‘with him’”’—not by Mac- 
chiavellian manipulation but by a genuine sharing of leadership 
through common study, candid discussion, and far-sighted policy- 
making—is likely not just to weather most necessary storms but to 
guide the Session and congregation through the storm into that clear, 
bright day which comes only after a storm. 

Finally, the pastor must share his leadership—through the Session— 
with the congregation as a whole. Here the group program of the 
Church must become the chief focus of attention and experimenta- 
tion. At their best, all Church groups are “vocational” groups, 
training Christians of all ages for the fulfillment of their particular, 
fulltime Christian ‘“‘vocation’”’ in the world of work, the world of 
politics, and the world of play. Any Church—or any Church group 
—which becomes, operationally speaking, an end in itself, is at best 
irrelevant, at worst blasphemous, 


VI 


One final question: is there any contradiction—perhaps even an 
“either-or’’—between the pastor as shepherd and the pastor as 
prophet? I donot think so. Both terms express a valid element of 
the leadership responsibility vested in us as a result of God’s call and 
the confirming, authority-giving call of the Church. I have stressed 
the prophetic element rather than the “pastoral” element because I 
believe that we have made great strides in “shepherding” while 
lagging far behind in “prophesying.”” It is time we abandoned the 
notion that the shepherd is all tenderness and the prophet all judg- 
ment. Jesus himself, the ““Good Shepherd” who gave his life for his 
sheep, never left any doubt as to who was the Shepherd and who were 
the sheep. On the other hand, a Southern pastor—quoted by the 
authors of Christians in Racial Crisis—confided in a friendly audi- 
oe “I often think, ‘Am I the shepherd of my flock or its pet 
amb?’ ” ¢ 


* Op. cit., p. 131. 





A GOOD WORD FOR 
WILLIAM DOWSING 


By James F. Wuite 


EW ardent Christians have been so sincerely despised as Wil- 

liam Dowsing, the Puritan iconoclast. Dowsing began his 

short but spectacular career in 1643 armed with a commission 
from the Earl of Manchester for the destruction of “all Crucifixes, 
Crosses & all Images of any one or more persons of the Trinity . . . 
& all other Images & pictures of Saints & superstitious inscriptions.” 
He undertook his visitation of the churches of Cambridgeshire and 
Suffolk, and before the year 1644 had ended, he had purged scores 
of churches and chapels, carefully recording his work of destructive- 
ness ina Journal. ‘The entry for the Church of All Hallows, Sud- 
bury, is typical: ““We brake about 20 superstitious Pictures, and took 


up 30 brazen superstitious Inscriptions, ora pro nobis, and pray 
for the soul &c.” “Superstitious Pictures” received most of Dow- 
sing’s attention, and dozens of pictures of “God the father siting in 
a Chayer,” crucifixes, angels, bishops, saints, and many a “popish 
Inscription” were demolished or obliterated. Dowsing did a thor- 
ough job of destruction and one can easily tell the churches and 
chapels in the two counties which escaped depredations. 


I 


For more than three centuries lovers of medieval art have called 
Dowsing a rascal and a philistine. Fortunately he probably was not 
above taking a bribe to spare a church, but he certainly wasn’t in- 
sensible to beauty. In the church at Ufford, Suffolk, Dowsing 
noted: “There is a glorious Cover over the Font, like a Pope’s Triple 
Crown.” The same font cover still remains intact today, its beauty 
widely recognized. Dowsing destroyed medieval art, not because 
it was beautiful, but because it possesses such great power in com- 
municating ideas. He actually gave evidence of a much higher 
respect for art than many modern art lovers reveal. Dowsing had 
a very high view of the potency—for good or for bad—of the medieval 
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art in the churches and chapels of England. And Dowsing, Puritan 
that he was, considered this art and its ideas patently dangerous. 

Because this art possessed such a potency, diverting people from 
the proper worship of Almighty God and interfering with the main- 
tenance of true doctrine, it obviously had to go. Stained glass was 
smashed, not because of its beauty, but because it was such a power- 
ful exponent of the invocation of the saints. Medieval art was a 
valiant antagonist of those who worked to complete the Reforma- 
tion. It was not a museum piece. Indeed, had museums existed, 
the Puritans could have found no surer way of destroying the power 
of medieval art than by shipping it off to museums. Safely buried 
in galleries, divorced from the life of the parish, the art of the 
medieval church truly would have been dead. Dowsing simply 
took the more direct method; he raised his ladder and went to work 
with his axe. 

If Will Dowsing could return today, the actions of his religious 
descendants would puzzle him. Not only do twentieth-century 
Protestants have no fear of the potency of art, they seem completely 
unaware of it. Instead, they generally demand that their churches 
be filled with those “Images & pictures’ which Dowsing felt so 
ominous. Dozens of large firms specialize in providing stained 
glass, carved woodwork, and countless varieties of painting and 
sculpture for the adornment of Protestant churches. Whatever 
one thinks of the quality of much of this output, there can be no 
question of the fact that the amount of it has become enormous. 

But there is a great difference between this art and the art which 
troubled Dowsing. Art is used in the modern church because it 
is decorative. With very few exceptions, the potency of art as a 
theological force has been completely ignored. Art in modern 
Protestantism is safe because it has become so thoroughly tamed and 
domesticated. Dowsing would be considered a fanatic now, for no 
one believes that these painted or carved symbols possess any real 
power. ‘They are totally dissociated from the life of our congrega- 
tions except as ornamentation for the churches we build or remodel. 


II 


Actually such a situation is quite new to most of American 
Protestantism outside of the Lutheran tradition. Firm resistance 
to all visual symbols characterized Protestants in the last century. It 
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is hardly remembered now that Anglicans were shocked by the intro- 


duction of crosses in their churches a century ago and that in 185] 
the Bishop of Manchester personally destroyed the stained glass and 
sculpture with which one of his congregations had indiscreetly dec- 
orated their church. The change began in England, largely due 
to the efforts of the Ecclesiological Society which flourished from 
1839 until 1868. ‘Two Americans loom large in overcoming the 
suspicions of twentieth-century Protestants about art. Ralph Adams 
Cram (1863-1942) was an architect, a writer, and a staunch Anglo- 
Catholic. A convinced gothicist, he sometimes lapsed into other 
styles for Protestant clients. He loved to boast that one great gothic 
edifice he built for Presbyterians could be readied for high mass in 
a few minutes. Even more influential than Cram’s buildings were 
the score of eloquent books in which he sung the praises of beauti- 
ful churches fully adorned by all the visual arts. ‘The other great 
twentieth-century apostle of art and religion, Von Ogden Vogt 
(1879-), was minister of the First Unitarian Church in Chicago 
for twenty years. As a minister, a seminary teacher, and a writer, 
Vogt’s views on the unity of religion and art were very influential. 
Scores of other writers and teachers completed the task of impressing 
upon the Protestant mind the desirability of art in the place where 
they worshiped. Many of the great Protestant churches built dur- 
ing the 1920’s and 1930’s were lavishly decorated with carved, 
painted, or glazed visual symbols of every kind. 

Present-day taste is perhaps more restrained, but few new churches 
are built without being embellished with stained glass, carved panels, 
or even some painting. Almost as soon as the building has been 
completed, the minister or building committee produces a pamphlet 
describing and explaining the symbols employed. So common has 
the practice become, that we fail to realize how extraordinary an 
example it is of putting the cart before the horse. The symbols 
have to be explained to the congregation. The church is virtually 
a museum, handing out guides to new acquisitions. ‘The very fact 
that the symbols have to be explained to the congregation is gu ! 
evidence that they are meaningless to it. Had these visual images 
sprung out of the life of the Church, had they participated in the 
same reality as the Church itself, had they conveyed the presence 
of the supernatural, they would need no explanation. But such 
spontaneity has been lost. Most likely the symbols were culled 
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from one of the spate of recent books on Christian symbolism. Or 
perhaps worse, they were simply ordered from a church goods cata- 
logue. 

Dowsing would find very little to do today. There is plenty of 
“religious art” in our churches but it has become completely in- 
nocuous, so that it is now quite safe. The visual symbols have little 
meaning or spontaneity. At one period in our national history 
visual symbols had these qualities. After the Revolution, furniture, 
buildings, coins, and other articles were emblazoned with images of 
Liberty, eagles, the flag, and George Washington. ‘These symbols 
represented an exciting reality to the Americans of 1790 just as the 
hosts of saints ready to intercede for them had to the worshipers of 
the middle ages. But the textbook symbols of the modern church 
are quite different. They do not grow directly out of something 
experienced, but out of a second-hand reality. They tend to be 
esoteric or antiquarian. In short, they are almost meaningless. 

These tired old symbols are well represented by two secular sym- 
bols which share the skyline of our midwestern town. Above the 
court house is the usual statue of blindfolded justice holding the 
balances. To most of our townspeople, justice is a remote concept 
which we take for granted but has little concrete meaning in our 
day by day lives. ‘The statue, in short, means little to our average 
citizen. But above the county jail there is a symbol which has the 
greatest significance to a few inmates. ‘This symbol is a giant key, 
symbolizing in a rather perverse way the freedom they are denied. 
It is a meaningful symbol to those affected by it. Justice does not 
convey such a crucial significance to the townspeople for whom it is 
merely a theory. 

III 


The question arises, “Who killed Cock Robin?” Why is it that 
the symbols which we have in such abundance, glazed in every church 
window, stitched on every altar hanging, and carved on many a 
pulpit have lost all potency? Largely, it stems from the fact that 
when Protestants again did return to the use of visual symbols, they 
were resuscitated from the dead. They were merely antiquarian 
specimens. Religious art and symbolism became largely the cult 
of the esoteric. Medieval religious art had been strong because it 
represented a faith directly experienced. For people who depended 
upon the intercession of the saints for their daily survival, repre- 
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sentations of the saints possessed great power. But for modern 
Protestants who considered the saints as remote figures with inter- 
esting legends (not all true, of course) the presence of saints was 
purely decorative. 

Will Dowsing would be bored -today. The symbols in our 
churches possess no dangerous potency. ‘There is no need to smash 
what is merely a matter of taste, and this is what religious art in the 
service of the Church has largely become. But perhaps we might 
learn something yet from Dowsing. After all, he took art seriously, 
much more seriously than as a mere matter of taste. He lived ina 
time when the old symbols had become inadequate. ‘To Dowsing’s 
mind, the art of the medieval church, peopled with intercessors 
between man (elect or not) and God, the references to purgatory 
rather than to an eternal decree, all these were powerful statements, 
though faulty. And so in his own crude but effective way, Dowsing 
was a theologian. His task, accomplished with hammer and hatchet 
was a theological one—defending man’s true knowledge of God as 
the Puritans knew it. 

And the theological task continues. Fortunately in our day it 
has become largely a constructive one. Is it possible that once again 
art can express the vigor and vitality of the Christian message? The 
best of contemporary art has demonstrated an extraordinary evo- 
cative power, reflecting much of the potency which offended Dow- 
sing in medieval art. Perhaps now the time has come for the 
Church to make a positive acceptance of the genuine art of the 
twentieth century. 

The work of Dowsing was necessary in his time. Unfortunately 
his successors forgot this and tried to revive the old symbols and 
forms. ‘Today we need new iconoclasts to rid us of art which is 
dead in order that we may attain a truly religious art. Far better 
to destroy art than merely to decorate with it. It is noteworthy 
that the new churches built with the most theological consideration 
(mostly Lutheran) have been very reticent in their use of any sym- 
bols. A few, very few, have cared to take the next step—to work 
towards a utilization of the potency of contemporary art in stating 
beliefs and in mediating the presence of the holy. Perhaps some 
day soon we will come to as high an esteem of the power of art as 
that which Dowsing had. And then we will really be able to use 
it in a constructive fashion. 
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CRUCIFIXION AND ATONEMENT 


By ALAN L. CAINE 


The crucifixion stands as the summary of the existence of 
Christ, and for that reason it may be a potent visual symbol. 
Here it is exposed that men loved darkness rather than the light, 
and so the thorns of the crown focus on the dissonant angry 
fright of the world, and the cross where he hangs is a clever 
product of the minds of men. The man who is too much man, 
too much “thou,” must be nailed like an object. But the good 
solid cross still makes him look clumsy, like a man in an in- 
appropriate setting—just as the whole incarnation murmured to 
this world that it was an inappropriate setting for housing God. 


The figure of the lamb suggests humility almost to an em- 
barrassing extent, and it suggests both purity and the helpless 
desolation of being completely at the mercy of man and the 
world. The lamb, especially for the Hebrews, was a down-to- 
earth daily symbol, the incarnation of helpless pure innocence. 
Parallel to this is the humanity of Christ, which though sinless 
is subject to the temptations and assaults of surrounding men 
and power structures. Christ, as the Lamb of God, is finally 
killed for the sake of those who are the executioners. As the 
lamb has no guilt for which to be slain, so also it did not “do 
God any good” that Christ should be scourged for his humility. 
The symbol of the lamb, then, is the dimension of grace ex- 
pressed in sacrificial language. God, who provides the lamb, is 
in fact himself the lamb, and that “picture” conveys the unpre- 
dictable scope of grace. The lamb, slain in the world where it 
is helpless, cries to God, and in that cry both the lamb and the 
world are finally rescued. 
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THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


By Henry J. Capspury 


HIS first instalment of an entirely new translation of the Bible? 

into “timeless” English coincides with the three hundred and 

fiftieth anniversary of its most famous predecessor, the King 
James or “Authorized” Version of the Bible. It has long been antic- 
ipated and will be widely scrutinized and reviewed, but from differ- 
ing points of view. The pious layman will want to know how it 
compares with the Englishman’s favorite “well of English undefiled” 
of 1611 or “St. James’ version as he calls it. The litterateur will 
attempt to evaluate it aesthetically—an almost impossible task to per- 
form objectively since the familiarity of the old makes the modern 
“good uncouth.”” The theologian will have a keen nose for sus- 
pected nuances of doctrinal unorthodoxy. ‘The preacher will be on 
the lookout for catchy texts—what are called “preaching values.” 
We may discount in advance such reactions, both too favorable and 
too unfavorable. As in 1611, the translators know that to produce 
a new version at all will be regarded as a tacit or overt criticism of the 
old. Perhaps again as with the Revised Version of 1881 some be- 
liever will comment on Hades (Luke 16:23): “Hell was good enough 
for mother; it is good enough for me.” Alas for “the landmarks 
which the fathers have set’’! 

The present reviewer approaches his task from a different angle. 
Sympathetic from similar experience with the problems of those who 
produced the volume, he conceives it as his responsibility to explain 
their problems to those not thus experienced and to illustrate the 
alternatives before them. ‘The way of the translator is hard,” not 
because he will be blamed, but because he is inwardly aware of the 
impossibility of satisfying completely his own conscience. His work 
requires such an abundance of very close choices, that demand all his 
best judgment and still leave him with the frustration of inevitable 
imperfection. His choices are of several kinds. Before translating 
at all he has to decide what wording of the original to select. In 


1 The New English Bible; The New Testament. Oxford University Press, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1961. xiii+447 pages. $4.95. 
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many passages the ancient authorities or witnesses, as they are here 
called, leave a balanced uncertainty between alternative Greek 
words. He then has to decide what the given words mean—not 
simply as the dictionary says, but mean in this period of the Greek 
language, in this author, and in this passage. Translation is the art 
of finding an English equivalent that most nearly renders the thought 
within the words. Beyond that, since English expressions even when 
of like meaning have different flavor, the translator has to determine 
what flavor is most appropriate for his task as a whole and even for 
the quite different styles within the New Testament itself. In a 
brief introduction, quotable at every stage, this volume voices the 
translators’ consciousness of their difficult task. Also in the footnotes 
they remind the reader occasionally of the first two sorts of choices, 
as acute difficulties require acknowledgment of alternative readings 
or renderings. Unfortunately one of the two British editions, 
though not the present American edition, omits both the notes and 
the introduction. It has for hundreds of years been a great loss to 
readers of the King James Version that its masterly preface, “The 
Translators to the Reader,” was similarly denied them by parsimo- 
nious printing. 


I 


The main facts about this new version will already be familiar to 
most readers of this journal. ‘They will have seen its attractive 
format, one column to the page being possible because of the brevity 
of a volume containing the New Testament without the Old. The 
text is paragraphed according to sense, the verse numbers placed 
down the margin so as not to interrupt the reading but to be available 
for reference. Nor is the text marred like many printings of earlier 
Bibles by aids to pronunciation of proper names, whatever the real 
practical value of these markings may be. Footnotes are not numer- 
ous but I should suppose would seem to the translators indispensable. 
Without them no fraction of their honest uncertainty about text or 
meaning is made known to the reader. They do not disfigure the 
page. They can be ignored in public reading. They inform the 
lay user of a more important and really more pervasive background 
than their unobtrusive extent and position indicate. 

The translation naturally invites comparison in America with the 
Revised Standard Version (RSV). Like that it was made by a small 
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group of scholars working under the supervision of a larger body 
representing, in this case, the principal Protestant groups of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland (named on the page facing the title page). 
The names of the supervising committee and of the panels for this 
and for subsequent translations of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha are not prominently advertised, but so far as known de- 
serve confidence. The ultimate work is collective, though initially 
drafted section by section by individuals. It would be hard now to 
distinguish by inner variation any residue of earlier unhomogeneity 
of authorship. Against these points of general resemblance between 
the NEB and the RSV may be noted certain intended differences. 
This one is avowedly an entirely new book; the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee was instructed to revise older versions. ‘This one is not in- 
tended for use in public worship; the RSV had no such stated restric- 
tion. ‘To the present reviewer these distinctions do not appear very 
important. Actually the RSV had to weigh with equal care words 
retained from the older version and words newly introduced. It is 
impossible to predict that between public and private use the ver- 
sions will differ as expected. The NEB may also find favor and 
disfavor where it little expected it. ‘The words ‘new’ and ‘revised’ 
in the two titles will become formal and little remembered. One 
wonders in fact how long the New English Bible will retain the name. 
Sometimes as in New England and New York and New College 
(Oxford, A.D. 1379) the term lasts on for centuries, but New English 
as an adjective for the first is obsolete and the New English Diction- 
ary (1888-1933) is already generally known also as the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, or OED. In the past Bibles have shown a tendency 
to acquire nicknames, like ‘breeches,’ ‘treacle,’ ‘wicked,’ not to men- 
tion ‘authorized.’ 

Since the NEB and the RSV shared a common method, common 
textual resources, and common scholarly presuppositions one may 
ask why this duplication of effort was not avoided. Is not the need- 
less multiplication of new translations unfortunate? ‘The answer to 
this is very simple. When the RSV was projected British scholars 
were consulted about collaboration. The proposal gained no head- 


way and soon the Second World War made the idea less feasible. | 
The American project went forward alone and the New Testament { 
of the RSV was published early in 1946. A few months later, in May | 


1946, first steps were taken in Scotland leading to the present venture 
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in Great Britain. Each version will supplement the other and in- 
deed become an ally where they agree in conception rather than a 
rival where they differ in detail. 

It will now be in order to make some comments about each of the 
major areas mentioned above in which the procedure of the new 
translation can be illustrated. 


II 


Greek Text. When the Revised Version of 1881 was made in 
England one scholar, F. J. A. Hort, was the most influential in the 
matter of text. The printed text that goes under his name and 
Westcott’s was practically the same as that of the Revisers. ‘This was 
of course a great advance over the late and few MSS behind the 
printed editions available in 1611. Today textual knowledge is 
more widespread and valuable sources are more numerous so that a 
team of translators can discuss the questions as peers yet with con- 
tinued uncertainty. Apparently variant readings were dealt with 
simply in their places. ‘This is not to say decisions were made ad hoc 
or that an eclectic text was created. In many respects we are in our 
knowledge of text much where we were last century in spite of the 
newly discovered early papyri—some extensive as the Bodmer John 
and the Beatty Paul. 

The notes, which run uniformly: “Some witnesses read [add, 
etc.],” call attention to passages where the British scholars felt alter- 
native readings sufficiently important to indicate both. Besides 
choosing these passages, and they are not numerous (there are 27 in 
Matthew, 54 in Luke, 37 in Acts, to mention only the three longest 
books) it was necessary to select the most probable one for the text 
and to place the alternate or alternates in the margin. Without 
golug into detail I would say that the choices show often heavy de- 
pendence on the evidence of Marcion and the early church fathers 
or versions as commending readings not too well attested by Greek 
manuscripts. “The cases where ‘one witness’ is regarded as having a 
reading worth mention in the notes or adoption in the text are not 
usually Codex Vaticanus or the new papyri.* There is no conspic- 


2 The ‘one witness’ mentioned at Matt. 1:16 is the Sinaitic Syriac, at 6:28 an obscured 
first-hand reading of Codex Sinaiticus, at Mark 1:41 mg. two old Latin MSS, at John 19:29 
text codex 476*, at Rev. 2:22 mg. the Armenian (?). At Lk. 11:33 the text is supported by 
only the Beatty papyrus and a few other witnesses, and at Hebrews 12:1 another Beatty 
papyrus is the one witness which reads: “The sin which all too readily distracts us.” At Acts 
10:19 mg. the one witness is Codex Vaticanus. 
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uous tendency to give greater value than in the past to the Western | 
Text but cf. Mark 1:41 text, Luke 11:42 mg., 12:14 mg., 12:27 text, 
Acts 20:4 text. Many of the most famous Western variants are not 
noted at all. 


Iil 


The Greek Vocabulary. ‘There are few comments needed under 
this score. At least once we are told in the notes that “the Greek is 
obscure” (Mark 14:41), and again that “the meaning of the Greek 
word is uncertain” (Acts 23:23). But I take it that the same is true 
of other words or phrases. In fact more than half of the footnotes, , 
introduced by “Or,” required, as with textual variants, a choice o! 
such cases to be mentioned, and an allocation to text and note re. 
spectively of the preferred and the less preferred alternative. I sup- 


pose this may be the first of the standard English versions to suggest 
even in the notes the proposed meanings of ‘what you can afford’ for 
7a évovra in Luke 11:41, ‘within your grasp’ for évrds judy in Luke 
17:21, and ‘do not use vessels in common’ at John 4:9 (text) for 
ov cvyxpavra.® At Luke 15:13 ‘turned into cash’ was anticipated 
by Moffatt. But I miss in text or notes the suggestion at Acts 9:34 
‘has healed’ and at Hebrews 11:27 (with W. Bauer) ‘he kept his eyes 
constantly upon him who is unseen.’ 

There still remain many uncertainties, many more than even the | 
notes suggest. ‘Thus at Phil. 4:8 neither the text ‘gracious’ nor the 
note ‘of good repute’ exhausts the quite plausible alternatives here 
of the single Greek adjective ejgnyos. In this area of semantics, 
however, unless I have overlooked some flagrant errors, the transla- 
tion is on firm ground, and shows marks of real competence. Even 
when one disagrees with a rendering, its reasonableness is hard to 
deny. It should be remembered that in Greek the indicative and 
imperative are often identical and so are the interrogative and 
declarative. And of course modern quotation marks and the use 
of capitals require decisions not obvious in the non-committal Greek. 
Consistency in the latter (as e.g. in Gospel—gospel; Sabbath- 
sabbath; Spirit—spirit) is hard to attain. And as for the Holy Spirit. 


the Greek frequently gives us no clue as to whether we should call it | 


‘he’ or call him ‘it.’ In John 7:39 ‘which’ is used, but in the Com- 
forter passages in the later chapters of John (here translated ‘Ad- 


3 For the last two see respectively Harvard Theol. Review, 41 (1948) 1-8, and later articles 
and Journal of Biblical Literature, 69 (1950) , 137-147. 
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vocate’) ‘he’ and ‘whom’ are employed. So ‘he,’ ‘himself’ in Paul. 
The problem is sidestepped, skilfully at Acts 5:32 ‘the Holy Spirit 
given by God,’ but not so skilfully at Romans 5:5 ‘through the Holy 
Spirit he has given us.’ For the beast in Revelation it (its) is con- 
sistently used now. The King James Version, which never employs 
‘its’ anyhow, had always ‘his’ and ‘him.’ 

Conversely a distinction which the Greek does make in pronouns 
is obscured by English ‘you’ for both singular and plural. This 
distinction is lost in passages like much of Matt. 6. At Luke 22:31 
‘all of you,’ and in Acts 25:26 and in the letters to individuals ‘you 
all,” unlike its American singular use, shows where the plural is 
meant. As in other modern translations thou is used only in ad- 
dress to God. With it are the verb forms wilt, dost, hast, hadst, etc., 
and thee and thy. Even ‘thine’ is used before h or vowels, thine own 
(John 17:5), thine altars (Rom. 11:3) but also thy house (John 2:17). 
thy hands (Heb. 1:10), thy enemies thy footstool (Heb. 1:13, cf. Mark 
12:36 and parallels, your enemies your footstool), and never ‘mine’ 
before vowels but always my own, my account, my angels, etc. 


IV 


The English Rendering. ‘This is a major problem of any trans- 
lation. At most I can deal with a few general and specific problems. 
The translators themselves may be quoted at some length from their 
Introduction (p. ix), for they state their procedure well: 


The older translators, on the whole, considered that fidelity to the 
original demanded that they should reproduce, as far as possible, 
characteristic features of the language in which it was written, such 
as the syntactical order of words, the structure and division of sen- 
tences, and even such irregularities of grammar as were indeed 
natural enough to authors writing in the easy idiom of popular 
Hellenistic Greek, but less natural when turned into English. The 
present translators were enjoined to replace Greek constructions and 
idioms by those of contemporary English. 

This meant a different theory and practice of translation, and one 
which laid a heavier burden on the translators. Fidelity in trans- 
lation was not to mean keeping the general framework of the original 
intact while replacing Greek words by English words more or less 
equivalent. A word, indeed, in one language is seldom the exact 
equivalent of a word in a different language. Each word is the 
centre of a whole cluster of meanings and associations, and in dif- 
ferent languages these clusters overlap but do not often coincide. 
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The place of a word in the clause or sentence, or even in a larger 
unit of thought, will determine what aspect of its total meaning is in 
the foreground. ‘The translator can hardly hope to convey in an. 
other language every shade of meaning that attaches to the word in 
the original, but if he is free to exploit a wide range of English words 
covering a similar area of meaning and association he may hope to 
carry over the meaning of the sentence as a whole. ‘Thus we have 
not felt obliged (as did the Revisers of 1881) to make an effort to 
render the same Greek word everywhere by the same English word. 
We have in this respect returned to the wholesome practice of King 


James’s men, who (as they expressly state in their preface) recognized 
) 


no such obligation. We have conceived our task to be that of under. 
standing the original as precisely as we could (using all available 
aids), and then saying again in our own native idiom what we be. 
lieved the author to be saying in his. We have found that in prac 
tice this frequently compelled us to make decisions where the older 


method of translation allowed a comfortable ambiguity. In such | 


places we have been aware that we take a risk, but we have thought 
it our duty to take the risk rather than remain on the fence. 


This manner of translating is particularly evident in the Pauline 
epistles, and involves breaking up long sentences into short ones. 
dividing relative clauses into separate statements, rearranging clauses 
and even smaller units. One device frequently employed through. 
out is the repetition of a word in rather loose sentence structure. 
One can have no quarrel with such rearrangements as place the first 
person after nouns or pronouns of other persons as in English idiom. 
e.g. John 2:4, ‘Your concern, mother, is not mine’ (AV ‘what have | 
to do with thee?’); 10:30 ‘my Father and I’; in | Cor. 4:6 ‘Apollos 
and myself’; in 1 Cor. 9:6, Gal. 2:9 ‘Barnabas and I (myself).’ In 
Revelation, hot and cold, great and small, slave and free, bride and 
bridegroom are apparently adjudged to be more natural English 
order than their opposites when the latter occur in the Greek. But 
in Paul slave and free is retained at Gal. 3:28 and reversed at Col. 
2:11. Day and night is the regular sequence in the Greek of Revela- 
tion and is retained in the English. Night and day is the order in 
the epistles and is also retained there. But when it occurs in Luke- 
Acts it has been transposed. A longer reversal is year and month, 
day and hour (Rev. 9:15). 

In the Greek NT Priscilla is mentioned before her husband twice 


— 


out of three occurrences both in Paul and (except the Western text) | 


in Acts. This is kept in the NEB. So in the case of a somewhat 
different matter of sequence, ‘Christ Jesus,’ found in Paul and some 
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other writings, the translators retain the order where they find it, as 
they do ‘Jesus Christ’ when it occurs. Since the reason for this 
variation is obscure, so unevenly distributed but related apparently 
to case or construction, they had little other option. 

There can be little objection to “adding” words in translation if 
they are really needed. In the following passage from the beginning 
of Revelation that qualification may be queried of the words in 
italics which are not in the Greek (italics are not employed by 
the NEB): 


Happy is the man who reads, and happy those who listen to the 
words of this prophecy and heed what is written in it. For the 
hour of fulfilment is near. 

John to the seven churches in the province of Asia. . . 

To him who loves us and freed us from our sins with his life’s 
blood, who made of us a royal house, to serve as the priests of his 
God and Father—to him be glory and dominion forever and ever! 
Amen. 

Behold, he is coming with the clouds! Every eye shall see him, 
and among them those who pierced him; and all the peoples of the 
world shall lament in remorse. So it shall be. Amen. 


Actually I suppose one of the words added most often in this trans- 
lation without the corresponding Greek is “God.” This was prac- 
ticed in one expression of the King James version which regularly 
rendered the strong negative yi) yévoro* by ‘God forbid.’ Of such 
locutions in the New version the regular use of ‘God’s people’ for 
oi @yvor (‘the saints’) is one of the most frequent and noticeable. In 
Galatians alone the word ‘God’ is added in the English at 1:15; 
2:2, 8; 3:5; 4:23,-28; 5:4, 8, 10; and 6:14. 

The use of two nouns for one in the Greek is understandable when 
buavora is rendered at Col. 1:21 ‘heart and mind’ or when ‘limb(s) 
and organ(s)’ translates yédos (-n) at Rom. 12:4, 5; 1 Cor. 12:12, 18; 
but at Luke 16:17 the phrase ‘one dot or stroke’ seems too full for 
the single piay xepaiay, cf. Matt. 5:17 ‘not a letter, not a stroke’ for 
lara éy # ula xepaia. At 1 Tim. 3:2 the double rendering ‘our leader 
or bishop’ looks like a compromise of controversy within the panel 
of translators. 

Less conspicuous I think are the kinds of situation where a Greek 
word is omitted in the New English Bible. Greek authors still in 

4The skill in variation is well exemplified by the renderings of this single phrase: God 


forbid!; By no means; Of course not; Gertainly not!; No, no!; Never!; Far from it!; No, never!; 
I cannot believe it! 
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the first century A.D. generally maintained the classical custom 
of beginning with a connective particle or avoiding asyndeton. 
Hence one of the commonest omissions in NEB is initial “And” (xq; 
or postpositive §é). And another use of «ai is with equal propriety 
unrepresented in the English. ‘That is when it appears in a relative 
clause or in the apodosis of a condition. ‘The King James version 
over-translated it in such instances by ‘also,’ as ‘who also betrayed 
him,’ ‘which also they did,’ ‘whom also he named apostles.’ Ex- 
amples of its appropriate omission after an ‘if’ clause will be found in 
2 Tim. 2:11, 12. 

The translators explain that they deliberately vary the English 
equivalents of the same Greek word. ‘There are legitimate reasons 
for doing so. ‘The original has more than one nuance and not in 
every occurrence does the same English satisfy. The variation can 
be made simply to avoid monotonous repetition. But the practice 
has its drawbacks. It obscures the actual repetition of the original, 
both when that was intentional and when it is a mark of the author's 
indifference to recurrence. For the former I cite the repetition in 
2 Cor. 1 and 7 of the word for comfort, noun and verb. But NEB 
uses for the verb ‘comfort’ and for the cognate noun ‘consolation.’ 
For the latter phenomenon note the repetition in Mark 12:41-44 of 
Baddw (‘cast,’ six times) and yafaguAdxoy (‘treasury,’ three times). 
The NEB has for the first ‘drop’ twice, ‘give’ four times, for the other 
‘chest’ twice. ‘They were perhaps unconsciously following the ex- 
ample of Luke in 21:1-4, who made similar and other improve- 
ments of Mark. 

This practice of NEB means, as it meant in KJV, that in parallel 
passages, synoptic or otherwise, the reader cannot trust the English 
text to indicate faithfully the degree of likeness and difference be- 
tween the parallels. Evidently attention was paid to this difficult 
matter, but in places the English is unnecessarily more identical or 
less identical than the Greek, e.g. in parallels between Luke and 
Matthew and between Ephesians and Colossians. (Jesus) Bar-Abbas 
in Matthew over against Barabbas in the other gospels is a noticeable 
case. In two gospels ‘a cock crew,’ in two ‘the cock crew.’ 

In different contexts one can understand variant English for the 
same Greek word, e.g. pigeons of the temple and its market, doves 
elsewhere. But why in a genuinely new translation unless undet 
the influence of the King James and earlier Protestant versions is 
‘whore’ used only in Revelation, elsewhere ‘harlot’ or ‘prostitute’ for 
the same Greek word? 
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Understandable but not therefore justifiable is the sensitivity with 
which some readers will scrutinize the translation of certain religious 
terms—whether ecclesiastical or theological. We may be sure that 
not doctrinal prejudice but some good reason lies behind the careful 
choices the translators have made. We have already mentioned one 
such: ‘God’s people.’ This, except at Matt. 27:52, means what we 
would call Christians. ‘That too is a term used much more fre- 
quently in English, including Paul’s letters, than the Greek word 
that it transliterates is in Greek text. And in all three instances of 
the Greek (Acts 11:26; 26:28; 1 Pet. 4:16) there is a nuance or even 
a dating for the word that its wider currency in NEB seems to ignore. 
‘Christian’ is also used as an adjective, for example in | Timothy 
‘Christian faith,’ ‘Christian brothers,’ ‘non-Christian public.’ ‘To 
be able to speak of Jewish Christians, Gentile Christians, fellow 
Christians, or Christian brothers is a great convenience for the trans- 
lator; so too the Christian movement for ‘the way.’ Several other 
new words for members of the Christian movement or fellow be- 
lievers are used, like [God’s] dedicated people, one of our company, 
comrade, comrade-in-arms, the brotherhood, and most original of 
all the adjectival ‘incorporate in Christ,’ at the beginning of several 
of Paul’s epistles (cf. Romans 6:5 ‘incorporate with him’). Paul’s 
phrase ‘in Christ’ in other connections has required resourceful 
ingenuity to render. But in the gospels Christ is mostly translated 
by ‘Messiah.’ This I suppose was an attempt to avoid anachronism. 
But where Christ may be thought of as parallel to pagan saviors 
the word used for him is ‘deliverer’ (Luke 2:11, Phil. 3:20); but in 
John 4:42; 1 John 4:14 Saviour (or saviour) of the world. 

The local church is regularly called congregation or community. 
It may include individuals called deacon (but not deaconess), elder 
and bishop. The first day of the week is simply Sunday. Beside 
the day of Pentecost there is Whitsuntide (1 Cor. 16:8). At the 
last supper when a blessing is said and a hymn sung these are ‘the 
blessing’ and ‘the Passover hymn.’ 

Such details do not do justice to the evident care to deal with gen- 
eral problems wisely. The rendering of rés (all) extensive with 
abstract nouns, shows it and so does the treatment of the word capi 
(flesh). A study of the occurrences of this word would be a good 
example of the variety and resourcefulness of the translators. It is 
only one of the ancient physiological idioms that are not meaningful 
when literally translated. Since this and heart and bosom and face 
and bowels are so understandingly dealt with, one regrets that the 
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passage about the single and evil eye was not as masterfully and 
freely translated. I should commend for study the renderings of 
dovos OF geuvds and their derivatives. Where I am puzzled by an item 
I am prepared to reserve judgment and to assume that there are good 
reasons. But the reasons are mostly transparent if one has studied 
the passage with care. 


Here are examples of treatment of famously difficult passages: 

Matt. 26:25 et al., The words are yours [margin: Or It is as you 
say]. 

Acts 26:28, You think it will not take much to win me over and 
make a Christian of me. 

Rom. 1:17 e¢ al., he shall gain life who is justified through faith. 
(Heb. 10:38 . . . and by faith my righteous servant shall find 
life.) 

1 Cor. 15:8, In the end he appeared even to me; though this birth 
of mine was monstrous (with inversion of clauses in the sequel). 

2 Cor. 5:16, With us therefore worldly standards have ceased to 
count in our estimate of any man; even if once they counted 
in our understanding of Christ, they do so now no longer. 

Phil. 2:5f. (with alternatives in the notes to two of the phrases), 
Let your bearing towards one another arise out of your life in 
Christ Jesus. For the divine nature was his from the first: 
yet he did not think to snatch at equality with God. 

1 Tim. 3:12, A deacon must be faithful to his one wife [Or married 
to one wife, or married only once]. Similarly 3:2; Tit. 1:6; 
and (without any note) 1 Tim. 5:9. 

Among those who will welcome parts of this new version are those 
who without benefit of any knowledge of the original feel confident 
of their own ability to tell a translator what the original must mean 
and like Job’s “comforters” accuse the older translators of ‘speaking 
unrighteously for God.’ No phrase has seemed to these persons 
more improper than the prayer to God to ‘lead us not into tempta- 
tion.’ Such intuitive correction had changed God to Satan when 
the Chronicler wrote ‘Satan provoked David to number Israel’ for 
‘God moved David’ (2 Samuel), or when James wrote, “Let no 
man say when he is tempted I am tempted of God, for God .. . 
does not tempt any man,” or when the Lord’s prayer was rendered 
by Torrey ‘let us not yield to temptation’ or by Lamsa ‘do not let 
us enter into temptation,’ a translation which claiming the Peshitta 
as original did much to commend his version to laymen in spite of 
its completely erroneous hypothesis of the relation of Greek and 
Syriac. The present translators evidently with good conscience 
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render: ‘And do not bring us to the test,’ though they follow (in 
Matthew) with the wording: ‘But save us from the evil one,’ and 
keep the word ‘temptation’ in James. 

Even more striking and welcome to some theological preference is 
the almost complete omission of the phrase ‘wrath [épy] (of God). 
This is not because it is anthropopathic (cf. love) or because wrath is 
obsolescent or archaic in English. It is used in John 3:36 (God’s 
wrath) and Rev. 19:15 for @uyés, and ‘anger’ is a natural personal 
substitute. ‘The translators prefer ‘retribution’ or ‘divine retribu- 
tion’ in Paul, ‘judgment’ in Ephesians (Colossians), ‘vengeance’ in 
Revelation. What is in effect a justification of this interpretation 
appears by coincidence in the recent publication of the Presidential 
Address of S.N.T.S. by G. H. C. Macgregor.* 

V 

The General Siyle of English. Obviously this translation suc- 
ceeds generally in avoiding archaic English, as it aimed to do. Its 
phrasing is often fresh and idiomatic as well as felicitous in sound 
and faithful to the original meaning. One cannot criticize oc- 
casional and restricted freedom to paraphrase. The translators 
speak of their English as timeless. That is a courageous claim, if 
it refers not to the past but to the present and the future. Here 
again only the past is secure. Can one claim in either language or 
belief quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus? Each reader 
will have his instances of doubt as well as of assent. Perhaps what 
seems unfamiliar in America is current in England. I may set 
down without comment, order, or even references a number of 
phrases for othefs to savor (or savour) for themselves. These in- 
stances are all from the narrative books. 


took to their heels, came down at the double, with the devil in 
charge he made off, rounding on (i.e. rebuking) him, fell foul of 
him (elsewhere, found him a stumbling block); 


their attempt to catch him out, let us toss for it, feel the pinch, 
shoot the net to starboard, leaving it on our port beam; 


travel barefoot, with belts fastened, on a courtesy visit, in full 
state, touched them on the raw, got wind of it, our high standard 
of living, the maid on duty at the door; 


hubbub, meal-tub, a perfect pest, saltness, hole-and-corner, to go 
the whole way (elsewhere, to be all goodness); 


5 New Testament Studies, 7 (1961), 101-110. 
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in synagogue (like at church, for singular or plural with or with- 
out Greek article); 


Where does he get it from? Make do with your wages. My 
sister has left me to get on with the work by myself. ‘Tell her to 
come and lend a hand. It seemed too good to be true. The 
worker (elsewhere, workman) earns his keep. 


The frustrations which translators must feel amid their difficult 
devices deserve our sympathy. Besides those mentioned before 
they include the question, When does legitimate variety become 
illegitimate inconsistency? In the choice of general level of English 
there is also a dilemma. If the wording is fresh, contemporary, 
and idiomatic it will make the text not only understandable but 
natural and vivid. At the same time it will obscure the fact that 
these are ancient minds of a different world or mentality from our 
own. Perhaps the reader is kept aware of this better by more 
formal not to say archaic style. To keep a translation life-like but 
also true to antiquity and history is to combine two almost in- 
compatible aims. In an unexpected way the old King James 
Version has come in time to fulfil one of them and to sacrifice the 
other. It remains to be seen and felt whether the new translation 
merely reverses the imbalance. 

Such delicate choices—archaizing versus modernizing—will have 
an unconscious reaction from lay readers. “The new version, as did 
the King James itself, at first, will meet objection just because it is 
new. Let us hope that its critics will not add the quite irrelevant 
prejudices—ecclesiastical, economic, and political—displayed by some 
opponents of the RSV in America. Perhaps the fact that this ver- 
sion is not officially tied to any National Council of Churches or as 
promptly subjected to the guilt by association technique will 
exempt it from some unworthy fault-finding even in this country. 
What indirect motives for criticism it may have to face in its own 
market cannot be predicted. It deserves well of its own people. 
Twenty years ago during the Battle of Britain Churchill’s words 
about the Royal Air Force became a favorite slogan: “‘Never did so 
many owe so much to so few.”’ As millions of copies of this product 
of the little group of scholarly translators are circulated and read by 
their eager fellow-countrymen, the same words may be applied but 
in a very different context. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


BEING A CHRISTIAN IN A WASTEFUL SOCIETY 


Much has been written about being a Christian in a Marxian 
order, but little has been written about being a Christian in an 
affluent society. Heretofore, the satisfaction of human needs has 
been limited by scarcity. In a controlled society they are satisfied 
only as the economy and its political controllers will permit. In 
a free technological society with high production, these wants are 
not only encouraged but stimulated. In fact, it is regarded as 
unsocial and contrary to the spirit of a growing economy to curtail 
consumption. 

Vance Packard’s, The Waste Makers, is a book that will shock 
anyone who reads it. Some will be angered by it. This is the 
third of his books to analyze the American situation and character. 
His first was The Hidden Persuaders, and his second, The Status 
Seekers. The third is written about “the systematic efforts being 
made to encourage citizens to be more careless and extravagant 
with their nation’s resources, and what these efforts imply.” 

Aside from the main thesis of the book, namely, that American 
industry is voluptuously wasting our nation’s resources by pro- 
moting consumption of its products, the book has some pertinent 
issues to raise about the effect of this process upon the character 
of the American people. Consumption is now becoming a way of 
life. High-pressure means are being used to persuade people to 
buy and buy what they do not really need. People are encouraged 
to throw things away, to have two homes, to buy something because 
it is painted a different color, or has a different scent or flavor. 
Whole families are encouraged to go into debt. The average 
family is only three months from bankruptcy. Products are made 
which are not supposed to last for long. 

All of this is a deliberate promotion of the philosophy of hedonism 
and self-indulgence. Packard writes that “the people of the United 
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States have been thrust into making a more abrupt transformation 
in their system of values since World War II than in just about 
any comparable period in the nation’s history.’ He continues that 
“new pressures are causing ever more people to find their main 
satisfaction in their consumptive role rather than in their productive 
role. And these pressures are bringing forward such traits as 
pleasure-mindedness, self-indulgence, materialism, and passivity as 
conspicuous elements of the American character.” 

The effects have been most devastating upon youth. Self-in- 
dulgence and the principle of pleasure without discipline have 
caused youth to lose their high sense of purpose. Packard main- 
tains that “the juvenile delinquent in the United States is a bi- 
product of our self-indulgent age.” 

While the Christian approves the use of all God’s resources for 
the living of a life that is free from crippling want, he cannot con- 
done the wasteful consumption of the earth’s resources. Nor can 
he stand by when a deliberate philosophy is being promoted which 
makes of indulgent “‘consumptionism” the chief end of man. 

Packard’s book is a must for all who would understand the shift 
in values which has been taking place in American society. But 
no amount of analysis will be able to provide a theology of steward- 
ship regarding the responsible use of the earth’s God-given re- 
sources and the place of the consumption of things in a theology 
of the Christian life. Interestingly enough, the twentieth chapter 
of this book, which describes the changing American character, 
starts with a quotation from Paul’s Letter to the Philippians, 
“whose God is their belly.”’ 


MUST WE REDEFINE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP? 


The current discussion about the quality of Christianity to be 
found in the Churches is related to the ambivalent conception of 
the Church which is prevalent in popular Protestantism. And this 
uncertainty is reflected in the way Church membership is regarded 
by many ministers and their governing and teaching bodies. ‘Iwo 
conceptions of the Church, prominent in recent years, conflict. 
The result is the lack of a clear strategy of procedure in educating 
and nurturing persons in Church membership for our time. 

Since the Protestant Reformation, the difference between Church 
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and sect has been emphasized. ‘The Church has been defined as 
an inclusive institution which maintains a close relationship with 
state and society. It enjoys a privileged social position. It is 
“established” and receives prestige and even financial grants from 
the state. It embraces all people, including their children, in its 
membership. Children are baptized and their religious education 
is made a part of general education. It is customary in such a 
peoples’ Church for everyone to be married and buried according 
to the rites of the Church. It is a peoples’ Church; indeed, it is the 
religious division of society. 

The sect on the other hand is in but not of the world. It claims 
that no one is Christian by right of birth or heritage. Membership 
in the fellowship is gained by free decision. The sect protests 
against the established Church as an institution which tends to 
change Christianity into a cultural religion and sacrifices its radical 
purity for popular success and prestige. ‘The sect refuses the sup- 
port of civil government and claims freedom as a gift from God and 
not a concession of the state. The sect is exclusive. It is militantly 
independent. People who belong to it believe they are separated 
from the world and bound together by exclusive faith. 

Most of our Protestant denominations today are mixed; they 
try to be both a Church and a sect. ‘The sect is trying to be an 
inclusive Church, and the Church is trying to be a sect. All of 
this goes back to the Constantinian period when the state sponsored 
and protected the Church. For a millenium and more the Chris- 
tion Church had an “inside track” in the making of law, public 
morality, education, art, and government. Christianity was a part 
of civilization. ‘The western world had the form of a Christian 
society. To be sure, there were reforming groups, radical sectarian 
cells, protesting against a “worldly” Church which seemed to have 
lost the simplicity and the purity of New Testament religion. 

And while the Reformers broke the monopoly of the Church 
they still accepted the privileges of government establishment. 

Since the Reformation, however, the established Churches have 
lost their prestige and have become denominations. ‘They find them- 
selves in a secular world with little to support them in the society 
which may still hand out to them a financial subsidy. They are 
deeply concerned about raising the standards for baptism and mem- 
bership. Their cultural status is problematical. 
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The sects have grown in size and status; and they have become 
denominations. Their people are no longer discriminated against. 
They are concerned about their responsibility to society and the 
communol dimensions of personal religion. So the nature and 
meaning of Church membership for both old Church and new sect 
have become common concerns in a new social situation. 

The Churches can no longer assume that they possess the social 
influence they once had. Nor can they equate Church membership 
with individual conversion. But this does not mean that they 
should bemoan their loss of cultural status, nor cease to uphold 
the eternal values which still reside in western civilization. The 
sects should not isolate themselves from the world, nor emphasize 
only individual salvation, nor take Christian culture for granted. 

The fact of the matter is that Protestant Christianity faces a new 
situation. ‘The old patterns of Church and sect must be transcended 
by a new conception of the Church and the qualifications for mem- 
bership in it. The strong emphases of both Church and sect 
must be integrated into a new theology of the Church. The social 
privileges of the Church are on the way out; the isolation of the 
sect is past. Their day is finished! The Christian community 
must develop its distinctive nature. The boundaries between 
Church and world must be redefined. This means a re-definition 
of what it means to be a member of the Christian community today. 

Perhaps we are at a place in history somewhat similar to that 
which existed before Constantine. It has been said that we have 
far more in common today with the early Christians than with the 
Reformers, who still lived in a day when the Church enjoyed the 
favored but dubious status of a peoples’ Church, and the full im- 
pact of radical sectarianism, nurtured on the Scriptures, had not 
been felt. If this be so, then it ill befits the Protestant leadership 
of our time to continue its faithless critique of the state of the 
Church in the world and move forward to a new concept of 
Church and Churchmanship! 


SPACE-AGE SUNDAY 


The title of this article is that of a recent book written by Hiley 
H. Ward (Macmillan), religious editor of the Detroit Free Press. 
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It suggests in a challenging way one of the puzzling problems of the 
Christian Church today: How shall the Christian faith relate one 
of its oldest structures, namely, Sunday, to the dimensions of thought 
and life which the space age has opened to us? The book closes 
with the following sentences: ‘“‘A segmentation of days does not 
make sense amid the unifying forces, such as Communism and re- 
vived religious like Mohammedanism, that compete with Chris- 
tianity to engulf Space-Age man. Is it possible that Sunday is not 
the bulwark in the Space Age that we like to think it is? Could it 
be possible that Sunday is an obstacle to faith?” 

As a newspaper reporter, Mr. Ward is in an advantageous po- 
sition to deal with the contemporary controversy over Sunday laws. 
One should not be fooled into thinking that Mr. Ward has written 
a journalistic book; on the contrary, he combines scholarly research 
into the history of Sunday with a lively reportorial discussion of its 
modern observance. 

The use of Sunday is changing rapidly in the United States. 
Sunday laws in old colonial states like Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts, to mention only a few, are being tested 
in the courts. And the issue has gone all the way to the Supreme 
Court of the United States where the constitutionality of such 
laws is even now being debated. The advocates of a free Sunday, 
as well as Jews and Seventh Day Adventists, claim that they are 
being discriminated against, that the arm of the law is being used 
to enforce religious regulations, and that the first amendment, which 
states that Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment 
of religion or the prohibiting of the free exercise thereof, is being 
violated. ‘The Supreme Court has never been forced to consider 
the question of the constitutionality of the so-called Sunday blue 
laws. The development of a pluralistic religious tradition makes it 
increasingly impossible to impose the structures of a majority upon 
minorities. 

Mr. Ward provides the reader with a great deal of information 
about the history of Sunday and the enactment of state laws to keep 
it from being secularized. Few realize that Protestants, Roman 
Catholics, and labor unions were instrumental in writing and en- 
forcing Sunday laws. Mr. Ward writes informingly about the origin 
of Sunday, holy days, and Jesus’ attitude towards the Sabbath. He 
reminds us that the early Church engaged in daily worship and 
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breaking of bread, and that even the establishment of the legal 
Sunday did not abolish daily devotions. 

Yet, even Mr. Ward is not clear as to what constitutes a sound 
theology of Sunday. He gives us four case-studies to illustrate 
what has happened in Toronto, Canada; Saddle River, New Jersey; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; and New York City, as they encountered 
legal battles over the Sunday issue. 

Mr. Ward, like most Christians today, is caught in a dilemma. 
On the one hand, he feels that Christians are involved in the social 
order and are, therefore, responsible for maintaining a Sunday by 
some sort of law. Some such day is a social necessity. On the 
other hand, he does not wish the Church to interfere too much in 
the affairs of the State. Nor does he want to make an apologetic for 
the Sunday as a day to “pay homage to God,” or preserve it for the 
family’s moral and spiritual benefit. He does not wish Sunday 
laws to squelch religious minorities like the Jews and the Adventists. 
Nor does he want to use the argument of labor unions who want 
Sunday to be kept so as to protect workers from exploitation. 

Ward’s solution is that the Church should be more interested 
in a more vital Christian faith than in a legal holy day. A key 
sentence in his conclusion states that ‘‘a person living under grace 
through the power of the Holy Spirit forms his own limits.” This 
is certainly the ideal solution. The Christian and the Church needs 
no legal support to keep all days as holy, and the Lords Day as 
especially significant. But it still leaves us with the concrete re- 
sponsibility of the Christian in the social order in which he is in- 
volved. What is the nature and witness of the Christian Sunday 
to all days of the week in a society that is becoming increasingly 
secular every day of the week? Is the insistence of the Church upon 
maintaining a legal structure to guarantee worship on one day of 
the week a limitation that makes it increasingly difficult for the 
Christian witness to become a part of every day of the week? And 
what is true of Sunday may be true of many old structures associated 
with the Church in the Space Age. 


DR. FOSDICK WRITES TO “TED BROWN” 


This is the thirty-sixth book that Dr. Fosdick has written. ‘The 
publishers tell us that the 10,000-volume first printing was sold out 
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even before its official date of publication! ‘This fact is not only an 
indication of the popularity of one who is widely regarded as the 
greatest American preacher of the generation now coming to a close, 
but it is also a recognition of the positive message that readers have 
learned to expect from the ministry of Dr. Fosdick. 

Dear Mr. Brown (Harpers) is a series of letters written by Dr. 
Fosdick to a person perplexed about religion. Brown is a fictional 
character; and yet he is a composite of the persons, both men and 
women, with whom Dr. Fosdick has counseled and corresponded 
during his long years of pastoral ministry. ‘“‘Mr. Brown” “‘comes 
from a religious home; he is seriously trying to work out an intelli- 
gent philosophy of life; he is sensitive to spiritual values; and he 
seeks a vocation where he can make the most of his best for the sake 
of others.’”” Contemporary beatniks might call him a “square.” 
But to this particular and worth-while kind of person these letters 
are addressed. In short, these chapters are a kind of Christian 
apologetics aimed at the person who is still tenuously related to the 
Christian Church, but who wonders about the goodness of God, 
the.credibility of the Christian faith, the relation of science to the 
Bible, the world’s evil, and a dozen other perplexing problems. 

Dr. Fosdick’s approach to each of these vexing issues is always 
positive and pastoral. He accepts Ted Brown’s honesty and in- 
tegrity. He starts where Brown lives and thinks. He admits that 
he, too, is involved in the problems posed. After the initial agree- 
ment with Ted Brown and an admission of his perplexity, Dr. 
Fosdick calls attention to some factors which Ted ought to take 
into more serious consideration. For instance, before Ted gives 
up his religion because the idea of a good God is simply indigestible 
intellectually in the face of the staggering mystery of this vast uni- 
verse, Dr. Fosdick points to the existence of goodness in this world. 
Is the good life the chance product of a merely physical cosmos or 
is it the revelation of the Eternal? And to Ted Brown, who wishes 
to go on living the good life as a non-theistic humanist, Dr. Fosdick 
writes that the good life is not simple or easy; on the contrary, it 
involves struggle against temptation, self-discipline, courage, recov- 
ery from moral failure, and supporting worth-while causes. ‘Ted 
is urged to go on and come through to a faith that will alike create 
and sustain the goodness of which he dreams. 

Fosdick writes about other pressing modern questions: Is Chris- 
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tian faith credulity? What about supernaturalism? How explain 
the world’s evil? What about the Trinity? What to do about the 
curse of conformity? What about the other great religions? How 
distinguish good and bad religion? Always the subject is handled 
through a clear exposition of its real nature, a re-interpretation of 
the Church’s archaic doctrinal statements, a step-by-step construc. 
tion of arguments taken from many sources, and a final urge or 
encouragement which bids Ted make up his own mind. 

There is much in this wise and helpful book which will steady 
many a bewildered and confused Ted Brown of our time. Yet 
there is a growing number of Browns, whether Teds or Bobs or 
Janes, who may find Dr. Fosdick’s references to Jesus as idealist, 
and church membership as a moral imperative, and Christianity as 
a reasonable and ethical option a little unsatisfying. ‘They might 
welcome a Gospel that is a more realistic and existential, one that 
arrests them with a more direct claim of the Gospel upon their lives. 
Must we not take the divine initiative in judgment and mercy more 
seriously? 


CHRIST AND OTHER RELIGIONS—A GROWING ISSUE 


The swift movement of recent events is bringing about closer 
relationship between Christianity and other religions. ‘The popv- 
lar mind often asks, ““What’s the difference among religions anyway? 
They're all interested in the same things and concerned about the 
same goal of life.’ ‘Travel has thrown people of the various re- 
ligions together with the result that some Christians are heard to 
say, “Why try to change the religion of other people; after all, one 
religion is as good as another. Perhaps Hinduism is best for 
India.” ‘The study of comparative religions has given many stu- 
dents an appreciation for all religions. In the process of learning 
about the world’s faiths, some tend to put Christianity in the global 
pantheon. ‘The study of religion as a social phenomenon has grown 
considerably in recent years. In some instances, the result has been 
to interpret all religions as social forces. And any argument for the 
uniqueness or the exclusive possession of the truth on the part of 
Christianity tends to be viewed with criticism in our age of rela- 
tivity. 


But perhaps the greatest impact has come from the new national- 
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jm. Often infused with a religio-cultural heritage it has branded 
Christianity as an alien religion whose authority is questioned be- 
cause it is so closely associated with the power of a western colonial 
government. In some quarters, Christianity is termed a western 
religion. ‘Then, too, influential figures like Arnold Toynbee are 
presenting in popular form the attractive thesis that the future re- 
ligion of mankind will be syncretistic. 

In short, if Christianity is to meet this situation, it must become 
clear on the nature of its claim to uniqueness, universalism and ex- 
clusiveness. That the problem is being tackled could be proved 
in many ways. The International Missionary Council, as early as 
the Jerusalem Conference in 1928, discussed the issue. ‘The forth- 
coming Assembly of the World Council of Churches in New Delhi, 
India, will certainly deal with the reason why Jesus Christ is the 
light of the world. 

Theologians have proposed that there are fundamentally three 
positions that can be taken regarding the relation of Christianity 
to other religions: universalist or syncretistic; imperialist or ex- 
clusive; and confessional or testimonial. The first and the second 
positions are rather simple; the one believes that all religions are 
fundamentally the same, although varied in expression; the second 
believes that all religions except Christianity are false and must be 
judged and displaced as man-made evasions of the divine-human 
encounter. The third witnesses to a Gospel that is unique, uni- 
versal and ultimate, but it does so only with genuine repentance for 
the sins of the Christian Church, its unwarranted identification with 
western cultural forms, its attitude of superiority and even of con- 
tempt and hostility towards other religions, and its interpretation of 
the Gospel’s finality in terms of arrogant imperialism in one form 
or another. 

Many theological issues remain to be considered in the encounter 
of Christianity with other religions. However, it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the relationship between them will never be 
resolved through theological arguments, institutional forms, or even 
moral principles. ‘This method would not only be fruitless but it 
would change the nature of the Gospel itself by making it into a set 
of intellectual propositions, institutional forms, or moral principles. 
It would make becoming a Christian a matter of joining a religious 
organization. Even the question as to whether there is a point of 
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contact between Christianity and other religions is an academic 


issue. Christians must recognize the sincerity and function of the | 


great ethnic religions as an indication that God has not left himself 
without witness, even though some religions seem to be man-made 
methods aimed to manipulate unwilling or hostile divine forces, 
And the only religion that may be properly termed a praeparatio 
evangelica is Judaism, the tree from which flowered the fulfilled 
Gospel. 

Perhaps it would be best if Christians did not regard the Gospel 
as a “religion” at all, but rather as the judgment and grace of the 
living God in Jesus Christ. As such it judges and redeems all re- 
ligions, even the Christian “religion” which so often tends to make 


itself unique and superior. Jesus Christ came not to abolish but | 


to fulfill. He came to do away with all man-made religion, even 
the kind that perverts the Church into a “religion.” Perhaps it 


would be well in this encounter with other religions for Christians 
to think of proclaiming Jesus Christ, who in his biblical incarnation | 


wishes to bear witness of himself. The time is past—if it ever was 
—when the Gospel may be defended in a fool-proof way by Chris- 
tianity against other religions. Jesus Christ is his own apologist 
when witnessed to by repentant, humble, Christ-men who meet be- 
lievers in other religions in the same spirit of service and love with 
which their Lord came to reconcile the world unto God. 


WHAT ABOUT THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN 
AFRICA, ASIA AND LATIN AMERICA? 


The answer to the question in our title is in Yorke Allen’s 640- 
page book, A Seminary Survey (Harpers, New York). It is worth 
every penny of its ten-dollar price because it is the first survey and 
evaluation of theological schools and major seminaries located in 
six areas (Africa, Middle East, South Africa, Southeast Asia, Fast 
Asia, and Latin America) which are training men to serve as or 
dained ministers and priests in the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Orthodox Churches. While similar studies have been made ol 
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these certain areas of the younger Churches by C. W. Ranson, Stan- | 


ley Smith, Stephen Neil, William Fenn, and others, this is the first 
time that such a comprehensive survey has been made of the his 
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tories, faculties, student bodies, support, and local church situations 
of the 581 seminaries in the continents studied. 

The three-year study was made on the basis of an appeal to Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller to consider the creation of a fund to improve 
the education of the ministry in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 
Mr. Allen, a member of Mr. Rockefeller’s staff and a former invest- 
ment counsel, became interested in assembling all the data he could 
on the subject. What “he began as a professional duty, he con- 
tinued as a personal enthusiasm,” writes Dr. Ranson in the Fore- 
word. ‘The first draft was submitted in 1957 to the executives of 
eight mission boards in the United States. ‘They agreed to con- 
tributing two million dollars to the International Missionary Coun- 
cil Fund for Theological Education during 1958-62. The follow- 
ing year, the Selantic Fund, established by Mr. Rockefeller, con- 
tributed an additional two million dollars to the I. M. C. Fund. 
In the making of the plans for the improvement of theological edu- 
cation in the younger Churches, Mr. Allen’s book has been an in- 
fluential factor. 

Here is a wealth of information and statistics on the number of 
missionaries from all nations now at work in various fields (38,058 
in 1958), on the world Christian population (Protestant, Orthodox, 
and Roman Catholic), on the total financial support now given for 
all “mission” purposes abroad, on the increases and decreases of 
missionaries in recent years (300 percent increase from 1925-58 to 
Africa, 160 percent to Southeast Asia, but a decrease to the Middle 
East), on the books that have been translated or are in the process 
of translation, and on the various agencies associated with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. And, there are three chapters on the theological 
education of the Roman Catholic Church, which includes a good 
discussion on the relation of a theological school to a university. 

What are some of Mr. Allen’s conclusions? There are too many 
small seminaries with inadequate and overworked faculties. Few 
of these seminaries are of first-rate quality. Their equipment is for 
the most part shamefully primitive. Library facilities and textbooks 
are woefully lacking. All too often, students at these seminaries are 
of different grades, many of them do not have college or university 
degrees, and two and sometimes three types of curricula are offered 
to accommodate the different preparations of the students. All of 
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this is understandable in the light of the circumstances in which 
these seminaries find themselves. 


Why is this state of affairs possible and what can be done about | 


it? Mr. Allen states that many Church bodies give lip service to 
theological education, but they do not adequately support the insti- 
tutions which train Christian ministers. Eight large denominations 
in the United States budgeted less than 2 percent of their mission 


funds for theological education. Six large denominations in Britain | 


spend only | percent on it. Very few missionary personnel (2 per- 
cent) are assigned to theological education. Indeed, the Churches 
spend more on secular education and social service than on the train. 
ing of their leaders. More concern is put into winning converts by 
missionaries than into fitting nationals in the Churches to do the 
job. All too often, mission boards try to maintain unpromising 
fields, than to pioneer in new fields. Missionaries have been slow 
to equip nationals to take over indigenous Church leadership. And 
of course, the same desire to preserve existing institutions besets the 
younger Churches as is found in the older Churches. The younger 
Churches, too, have people in them who do not see the need for a 
high grade of Church leadership. 

If the younger Churches are to be strengthened to make an impact 
upon their cultures, it will be necessary to make theological educa- 
tion a priority. Mr. Allen proposes that large funds be put at the 
disposal of 20 theological schools, located in key spots in Latin 
America, Asia, and Africa. Africa should be a major concern. _In- 
stead of having nationals come to America for study, he proposes an 
exchange of faculty personnel. He asks for the expenditure of one 
million dollars on the publication of a library of texts. And, he 
wants a distribution of the major theological journals. 

This is a monumental book which will not only point up the in- 
portance of theological education but give direction and impetus 
to its rising development in the world-wide work of the Church. 
While all due credit must be given to what has been done and 1s 
being done by faithful servants of the Church in this task, with 
limited resources, it is good to know that they join in welcoming the 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RADICAL MONOTHEISM AND WESTERN CULTURE, by H. Richard Niebuhr. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. $2.75. 


The main body of this book consists of six chapters representing three 
lectures delivered in 1957 at the University of Nebraska as the Mont- 
gomery Lectures on Contemporary Civilization. The supplementary 
essays are articles of the author’s hand on the same theme as the univer- 
sity lectures. “These articles had appeared in scholarly journals some 
years before. 

Dr. Niebuhr wants to give account of some of the major issues of con- 
temporary Western culture in terms of modern theology. His main 
theme is that “our whole culture is involved in a conflict of faiths.” He 
does not mean a conflict between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism, 
or Christianity and any other religion. What he has in mind are not 
religions, but faiths. One party in the conflict is called by Dr. Niebuhr 
“radical monotheism,” the others are either polytheism or henotheism. 
Niebuhr does not mean here primitive religions, but those phenomena, 
such as communism, fascism, racism, and nationalism, which are usually 
called pseudo-religions. He offers a more accurate characterization by 
labeling them “polytheism and henotheism in their modern, nonmytho- 
logical guise.” 

A major portion of the book is taken up by a very interesting analysis 
of these modern pseudo-religions with the help of this new terminology. 
This analysis, however, is preceded by the presentation of a theology in 
the frame of which the new terminology has to be understood. In this 
review we will concentrate upon this theological framework. 

Niebuhr starts with the assertion that human beings are fundamentally 
moved by vague feelings, such as the sense of the holy. These feelings, 
however, are so entirely diffuse that they need to be formed and directed. 
it is the function of faith to bring to the original vague feelings an articu- 
late organization. The major point to keep in mind is the fact that this 
articulation can happen in three different ways. Polytheism offers many 
objects of devotion, so that the believer’s loyalties are divided between 
various causes. Monotheism claims that there is only one value-center. 
Henotheism is in between polytheism and monotheism, in that it also 
calls for loyalty to one cause, but this one is only one of many causes 
which possess the same rank. The one cause is better or higher than the 
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other causes, but the reality and the claim of the others are not denied. 
Monotheism, especially radical monotheism, proclaims that only one 
value-center may be recognized. This is the One beyond the many, also 
called the principle of being itself, or the principle of value. These 


expressions mean that God is so high that he is even beyond being, 


beyond value. 

A next step is taken with the help of the term incarnation. Niebuhr 
does not have in mind God’s incarnation in Jesus Christ, but the incarna- 
tion of radical faith into human history, in Israel and also in Jesus Christ. 
He makes his meaning clear by telling us that he does not want to say that 
the faith of radical monotheism has been incarnate in Greece. In the 
great classical philosophies there was undoubtedly a movement towards 
monotheism, but this was expressed only on the level of thought. In 
Israel, however, the radical faith was expressed in all cultural activities, 
for example, in community life. But even here this faith was not ex- 
pressed entirely unambiguously. Jesus Christ represents the incarnation 
of radical faith to an even greater extent than Israel. We should notice 


the greatness of his confidence and loyalty, and his interpretation of the | 


historic moment. 

Another decisive element in Niebuhr’s theology is his discussion of the 
proper name of God. He quotes here the well known historian of 
medieval philosophy, Etienne Gilson, who interpreted Exodus 3: 14 (1 am 
WHO AM) to mean, the proper name of God is Being. 

In the following discussion of this theology I will omit some crucial 
theological issues, not because they are not important, but because they 
are so obvious. What is going to happen to Christian theology if one 
means by incarnation not an act of God, but something which occurs to 
faith? What can a Christian do with faith, if it is detached from Jesus 
Christ and becomes an agency which gives form to an otherwise formless 
sense of the holy? This looks more like Aristotelianism than like Chris- 
tian theology. 

There are, however, some more interesting things to be noticed in this 
theology. It is a combination of Thomistic, Tillichian, and positivistic 
elements. 

The Thomistic nature of this theology cannot be shown in its fullness 
in this short review. We have to be satisfied with a remark about the 
reference to Gilson. In another book of Gilson that is quoted by Nie 
buhr, Gilson treats Ex. 3: 14 in a curious way. He claims that modem 
scholars do not agree upon the meaning of the name of God given in this 
text. Gilson then proposes to forget about Biblical scholarship, and to 
listen to the tradition. This authority relieves us from all doubt. The 
meaning of the text is: God’s proper name is Being! This sleight of hand 
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occurs in an exposition of Aquinas’ theology, which, of course, is centered 
in the thesis that God’s proper name is Being. 

Thomism is presented to us in this book in the modern, Tillichian 
form. See the term Being itself, the notion of “beyond” in “beyond 
being” and “beyond value,” and the concept of radical faith, which is 
strongly akin to “ultimate concern.” Above all, Niebuhr shares with 
Tillich the profound concern about interpreting modern political, 
pseudo-religious phenomena with the help of theological terms. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether this interpretation can be made 
under the guidance of terms such as theism, henotheism, polytheism, etc. 
These terms have been created in the age of the Enlightenment: “pan- 
theism” by Toland, “theism” by Cudworth. Only one of this series has 
been formed at a later period, ‘“henotheism” by Max Miiller in 1860. 
I do not know of a good discussion of the way of theologizing character- 
ized by these terms, but I think that we may safely say that the men of 
the Enlightenment were thinking of religions as “systems for explaining 
the world,” and that they wanted to find a principle by which they might 
explain those explanations. They took this principle of ordering to be 
the number of deities used in the explanation of the world: many deities 
(polytheism), one god (monotheism), no god (atheism), etc. Another 
principle of ordering referred to the nature of the deity, and thus we 
distinguish between deism and theism. Now if we want to place Chris- 
tianity in this order, we have to say that it is a theistic and not a deistic, 
a monotheistic and not a polytheistic system of world explanation, and 
we can be even more specific, and claim that Christianity has to be classi- 
fied as ethical monotheism or radical monotheism. 

I am very suspicious of this entire procedure. Christianity is not one 
out of many sets of explanatory principles; it is not the highest of a whole 
set of principles or systems (this very notion of “highest” betrays a heno- 
theistic bias). Furthermore, I do not believe that any religion can be 
considered as a set of explanations. Such a view does not tell us anything 
about these religions, but only about a typical positivistic misunderstand- 
ing of religion on the side of the scholar! 

This should be emphasized: there is a very strong positivistic element 
in Dr. Niebuhr’s book. In his discussion of non-Christian religions and 
of modern pseudo-religions one remark always turns up: what these 
“religions” actually amount to is worship of the group, the society to 
which one belongs. The modern world is therefore full of religions: 
nationalisms, racism, all kind of totalitarianisms. In each case a racial 
group, a class, or a nation is elevated to the rank of deity. 

This viewpoint cannot be denounced strongly enough. The author 
describes God as Being itself, and places himself therewith in the line of 
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Parmenides, Plato, Thomas, etc. But what right do we have to declare 
that the people of ancient and primitive religions did not worship some- 
thing like Being? This assumption discloses a very unscholarly attitude. 
A minimum of scholarship requires that we should ask what the believers 
themselves say about their belief. Their answer is quite clear. They 
believed in a Cosmic Order, which comprehended nature, history and 
man, an Order which comprised life and death but also transcended 
them; which comprised light and darkness, good and bad, male and 
female, but also transcended them; an Order out of which came man’s 
laws, customs and moral commands, but which itself transcended human 
legality, human rationality, human morality; an Order of imperishable, 
absolute, eternal Life; an Order of Being. To say that all this is just 
glorification of one’s group is not a scholarly statement but a value-judg- 
ment, and, for that matter, a positivistic value-judgment. 

Perhaps we should call Dr. Niebuhr’s theology a semi-positivism. For 
he does not say: the Parmenidean belief in Being is only a projection of 
his thinking upon the universe. Neither does he make similar reductions 
in the case of Christianity. But the recognition of the “semi” nature of 
Niebuhr’s positivism does not imply a moderation of our critique. On 
the contrary, this “semi” element indicates a basic arbitrariness, a pro- 
found confusion in this entire approach. Why do so many Christian 
scholars take for granted that Parmenides refers to Sein, and that the 
profound religions of pre-Homeric Greece, of Babylon, and of the Zend- 
Avesta refer merely to Seiendes? I want to suggest that the belief in a 
Cosmic Order of Reason and Goodness in classical Greek philosophy is a 
derivate of the older belief in a supra-rational and supra-moral Cosmic 
Order of the ancient religions. Perhaps I am going too far if I claim 
that when we compare the two cosmos beliefs, the philosophical one is 
“sicklied over with the pale cast of thought.” In short, there is no rea- 
son whatsoever to say that only Parmenides and Plato, and not the men 
of the ancient religions, believed in Being. 

Furthermore, with some hesitation I want to say that in my opinion 
we should not deny some of the modern pseudo-religions a similar status. 
For instance, when Marx in the Manifesto accuses the bourgeoisie of its 
crimes, he evokes (unintentionally) before our eyes the picture of a cosmic 
court. All of history is called upon to notice and to condemn the cruel 
crimes of the middle class of nineteenth century civilization. The laws 
which are trespassed are not just human laws of a specific country, or of 
a particular period of history; they are eternal laws of cosmic stature. 
Then you will not expect a former Dutchman to be favorable to the 
Nazis, but I must say that we do not understand them if we do not see that 
the power of their frenzy was rooted in the worship of Being, a Being 
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which disclosed itself not in reason, but in the Aryan race, in blood and 
soil. Both Communism and Nazism did not and do not refer to Seiendes 
but to Sein. 

Now some of you will undoubtedly say: but are not Nazism and Com- 
munism ugly and repulsive? Certainly, they are! But we should not 
forget that all religions are repulsive and ugly. Think of that horrible 
Shiva with all those arms. Think of Osiris, being mutilated; think of 
Chronos eating his own children, think of all those gods of death. Think 
of Samuel ordering the murder of Agag, think of a religion making a 
doubtful character like David its man of God. Think of the suffering 
Servant, who did not have any shape or comeliness. Think of the “sense- 
less’ quarrels about homo-ousios, think of the repulsive persecutions, 
hatreds, wars. One is safe against these horrors only if one rises to the 
clear, lucid atmosphere of the Enlightenment, and reduces the terrifying 
religions to systems of explanation. Here everything is rationally clear 
and morally justifiable, but I am afraid that one does not understand any 
religion by this postivistic reduction, neither the primitive religions, nor 
Christianity, nor the pseudo-religions of our age. 

The most interesting problem about Dr. Niebuhr’s book is that he is 
not only deeply involved in Positivism, but that at the same time he is a 
metaphysician (theologizing in the manner of Plato, Thomas, Tillich). 
This combination of Positivism and metaphysics is a paradox, for these 
two are supposed to be deadly enemies. Positivism declares metaphysics 
to be meaningless, and metaphysicians are wont to see in Positivism their 
natural enemy. We can characterize metaphysics as worship of Being, 
and Positivism as Blindness for Being. With this term I do not mean 
a refusal to see Being at all, but rather an unwillingness to admit that 
men of other convictions (in this case those of ancient religions and 
pseudo-religions) were moved by what they considered to be Being. 
How can one combine worship of Being and blindness for Being? 

The answer lies in the recognition of the fact that this combination is 
not new in Dr. Niebuhr’s theology, but can be found already in Plato 
himself. The positivism of Plato and Aristotle is disclosed in the force 
with which they denounce the old mythical religion. Here we meet the 
reductionist process. The old religions were not actually religions (say 
the classical philosophers) but naive proclamations of the eternal, un- 
changeable verities which form the core of Platonic theology. In olden 
times the priests clothed these truths in the garments of unlikely and 
undignified stories about the gods. The scandal of these ugly and repul- 
sive tales has to be eliminated, so that the respectable essence remains. 

No one should be surprised to see Plato and Aristotle called positivists. 
These men were, just as much as their opponents, the Sophists, children 
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of the enlightenment; that is to say, they stood off from the tradition, and 
began to evaluate it with the help of moral and rational standards. In 
other words, it is not only Niebuhr who is not able to see that primitive 
religion refers to Being. All Greek intellectuals of the classic period 
(probably with the exception of the tragedians) suffered from blindness 
for Being; not only the Sophists who did not worship anything at all, 
but also the Platonists who replaced the old by a new Being. Positivistic 
Thomism begins, not with Niebuhr, but with Plato. 

WILLEM F. ZUURDEEG 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


ProresrANt THouGHT AND NATURAL SCIENCE, by John Dillenberger. 
310 pp. Garden City, New York, Doubleday & Co., 1960. $4.50. 


The author’s main contention is that, by and large, existing books on 
the conflicts between theology and science have been written either by 
those who had little regard for theology, or by those who were satisfied 
to vindicate religious views of their own which may have had little if 
anything to do with Christianity. Asa result, the real issues, those which 
actually have confronted Protestant thought throughout the ages, have 
mostly been ignored down to this day. The task at hand, then, is to 
penetrate behind those concrete issues with a view to detecting the prob- 
lems underlying them, and set the same into their proper historical per- 
spective. This task must remain a limited one, that of considering the 
issues which have been unrecognized or pushed aside; not that of dictat- 
ing the solutions. Answers are not to be expected from this book, whose 
only positive conclusion is that it is particularly important to work slowly 
and carefully. 

Dillenberger’s study should be approached in the awareness of this 
declared strategy. What we have here is a critical interpretation of the 
conversation which has been going on between Protestant thought and 
the natural sciences in the course of a five hundred year debate. As the 
same progresses, the representative men dialectically considered are in- 
creasingly epitomized as a single individual, namely, the author himself, 
who lives on and keeps on learning. And this is culture at its best. 
No wonder the concrete issues and the fundamental problems that under- 
lie them are not spelled out at the outset, or in any way summarized. 
The only thing the reader can do is to plow his way through the text 
and allow the development to bear its own witness. No short cut is 
provided. Anyone who would take Dillenberger to task for not having 
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worked out the expected systematic type of exposition so familiar to theo- 
logians, would merely stand exposed as having completely misunderstood 
both the author and his book. 

While no answer is given nor final solution offered, a great deal may 
yet be learned as the reading proceeds, helped along by the ease and 
fluency of the historical narrative and the reward of striking formula- 
tions—a harvest of “quotes” for filing cards. Again and again, deep and 
even shrewd insights find adequate expression: “Luther and Calvin inter- 
preted the Bible in respect to scientific matters in such a way as to make 
possible the acceptance of new theories” (p. 32). “The Protestant Aris- 
totelian Scholasticism . . . came to classical expression at the precise time 
when the new science received its first genuine confirmation in the work 
of Kepler and Galileo” (p. 93). “Nietzsche, in looking at the Christian- 
ity of his day, declared that God was dead; he could have said the same 
of man” (p. 263). The author excels in the art of condensation. His 
presentation of Drummond, for instance, is a gem. His introductions 
to Barth and Tillich are luminous. His section on contemporary phys- 
ics reveals a remarkable knowledge and faculty of evaluating essentials. 
The work as a whole bears witness to real competence and to a high 
degree of intellectual honesty. Even when Dillenberger’s erudition be- 
trays on his part a scepticism akin to what Albert Schweitzer has called, 
“this pessimistic result of knowledge,” there comes to mind Luther’s 
“God help me, I cannot otherwise.” 

Freely granting the relevance of the author’s admonition to be wise 
and henceforth work with patience and circumspection, were it only for 
the sake of avoiding former mistakes, the Christian reader is likely to 
close the book with a heavy heart. Not only has any thought of possible 
recourse to natural theology faded away, but so has the very idea of what 
used to be known as apologetics. And yet, the necessity for theology not 
to speak as if nothing had ever happened in the realm of science, we have 
always with us. Accordingly, both Barth and Tillich—to whom due 
tribute is otherwise paid—are shown to have gone to dangerous extremes 
by so separating the spheres of theology and science as to disregard the 
knowledge of the world contributed by natural science. While it is true 
that what happens in science cannot become normative for the essential 
content of theology, and still less, imply that this essential content has 
been affected by scientific happenings, the fact remains nevertheless that 
“the history of science does mean that the old ways of putting things are 
no longer viable” (p. 290). Should one then, following Bultmann, inter- 
pret Cross and Resurrection to be synonymous with what happens when 
the Word is preached, and assume that it is inappropriate to ask what 
lies behind such eventfulness? Dillenberger seems to lean in that direc- 
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tion when he states in his final page: “Resurrection stands for the reality 
of the new life which is known in the present, and which in Christ is 
trusted for the future. But the symbols for expressing this are less ade- 
quate in our culture than in certain other periods of history.” It may 
be so. But then, the moment the word “resurrection” is turned into a 
mere symbol, not only has theology allowed natural science to become 
normative, but by the same token it has allowed its own essential content 
to be adulterated beyond recognition. The clue to this situation may be 
found on page 268, where “the more conservative theologians” are taken 
to task for proceeding as if science did not exist; or as if the new science 
now once again made all things possible: “They speak of the Resurrec- 
tion in objective terms,” the author explains; then he adds, “In that 
direction lies the danger of a new orthodoxy.” This admittedly is a hard 
saying, inasmuch as it suggests the illusory character of the genuinely 
extant Reality of the invading Presence of Him whom the disciples 
actually saw. Nay, apostolic Christianity is at stake in this issue of ob- 
jectivity. Both historically and theologically, the Gospel message pro- 
ceeds from it. In the words of Paul, “if Christ be not risen [objectively 
speaking, that is], then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” 
Never did Paul lose sight of the objective character of the Resurrection. 
Neither did Origen, Jerome notwithstanding. Neither did his eminent 
disciples, from Chrysostom and Gregory of Nyssa down to Bishop West- 
cott. These giants, incidentally, were neither “suspicious of theology” 
nor “interested in a religion which had lost its classical form’’—to use 
Dillenberger’s own phrases. They represented the historic faith of the 
Church in a spirit of scholarly discipline. They were the true pioneers 
in the field now under consideration. What is at stake, ultimately, is the 
author’s main contention as stated in the opening sentence of the present 
review. 

We are now in a position to detect the element which may have de- 
ceived the author as he reached the contemporary scene. As we do 80, 
we readily grant that the coincidence involved absolves him to a large 
degree, for the deceptive element under consideration has become a 
major source of disturbance in our ways of thinking. To put the matter 
briefly, we are increasingly inclined to allow our imagination to hinder 
our intellect. Whatever we cannot mentally make pictures of, we feel 
inclined to pronounce inconceivable. Whereupon we proceed to reduce 
mysteries to sets of pictures accessible to our sense experience—that is, 
to advocate demythologizing, just because we otherwise cannot satisfy 
our anthropomorphic ways. As Dillenberger puts it in minimum terms, 
a more imaginative use of traditional rational language becomes essential 
to us (p. 290). 
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Granting the extreme possibility that the activities of nature may be 
illusory, and what we call “reality” but a subjective geometry which we 
have discovered in ourselves, natural scientists nevertheless continue to 
work on the assumption that there is something there. An irreducible 
and stubborn sense of objectivity carries them along. ‘Their steadfast 
quest is bent upon the use of their intellect. This is why they become 
so wary of models likely to be confused with pictures of “reality,” that 
henceforth they restrict the use of the word “model” to a set of mathe- 
matical symbols. In other words, they become increasingly aware of our 
human propensity to substitute “imaginable” for “conceivable,” and 
vice versa. As they further come to see it, the correspondence or corre- 
lation of our concepts and our sensations becomes all the more indirect 
as purer mathematical models are devised. Yet it is this very remote- 
ness which allows a closer, more adequate approximation of this world. 
It therefore would never occur to a genuine scientist to pronounce reality 
inconceivable merely because it does not prove “picturable,” to use a term 
coined in this connection by Dirac in The Principles of Quantum Me- 
chanics. Neither would it occur to him to deny objectivity to that reality 
on the ground that it is not imaginable. Contrast now the frame of 
mind of an existentialist theologian who reduces such mysteries as that of 
the Resurrection to the mythical, on the ground that our apprehension 
of them does not square with the ways of anthropomorphic picture mak- 
ing. Even as he deigns continue to use traditional language, provided 
the same be transposed in terms of “meaningful symbols’ accessible to 
his subjectivity, does not such a condescendent defeatism on his part pro- 
vide an important clue to the plight of Protestant theology today? 

Because he ultimately leans in the direction of the existentialist sym- 
bolism associated with the name of Bultmann, Dillenberger has allowed 
his scholarly presentation to grind to a halt amid unbearable tensions. 
His timely warning to us all to work slowly and carefully would prove 
still more compelling if it did not betray signs of a creeping paralysis. 

EMiLE CAILLIET 
Cape May, New Jersey 


CuurcH Docmartics, Vol. III, Pt. 2, The Doctrine of Creation, by Karl 
Barth. 661 pp. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1960. 55s. 


Throughout the modern Cartesian era it has been generally assumed 
that knowledge of man and his world is certain whereas knowledge of 
God is at least debatable. But within recent times there has been a grow- 
ing awareness that, as Reinhold Niebuhr puts it, “man has always been 
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his own most vexing problem.” Barth observes in this present book 
that the nineteenth century was one of unparalleled obscurity because it 
knew most about man, that is, about his possibilities and about phe- 
nomena of the human, without knowing the real man and without know- 
ing what distinguishes man from the animal. The task to which Barth 
addresses himself in this second part volume of the doctrine of creation 
is therefore the presentation of the real man underlying the observable 
and conceivable manifestations or phenomena of the human. This in- 
volves a strictly theological anthropology in contrast but not in opposition 
to scientific and philosophic views of man. 

Perhaps this volume of the Church Dogmatics is Barth’s most pains- 
taking work. He begins by inquiring whether there should be a Chris- 
tian cosmology or ontology of the universe which would embrace a doc- 
trine of man. He rejects this approach on the ground that God’s Word 
treats “of God and man,” and faith “believes in God in his relation to 
man who exists under heaven on earth; it does not believe in this or that 
constitution of the earth.” Next Barth carefully explores the possibility 
of arriving at a knowledge of man as God’s creature in spite of the sin 
into which man has fallen. He concludes that knowledge of man both 
as creature and as sinner is possible only in the light of God’s Word. 
Thus Barth’s starting-point is to ground anthropology upon Christology. 
He inquires about the nature of man as it meets us in the Person of the 
man Jesus. Anthropology, however, is not directly derived from Chris- 
tology. From six Christological propositions Barth adduces six criteria 
by which he then sympathetically yet critically examines scientific, ideal- 
istic and existentialist doctrines of man. He is now ready to make his 
“constructive statements” about the real man. “The ontological deter- 
mination of humanity is grounded in the fact that one man among all 
others is the man Jesus” (p. 132). Every man is as such Jesus’ fellow- 
man. ‘This means that “man is together with God because he is together 
with Jesus” (p. 135). Consequently, godlessness is the “ontological im- 
possibility of human existence. . . . Our being does not include but ex- 
cludes sin. To be in sin, in godlessness, is a mode of being contrary to 
our humanity. . . . If man denies God, he denies himself” (p. 136). 
Human existence is not a state but a history resting upon election and 
consisting in a hearing of God’s Word. Human existence stands under 
divine grace and evokes the response of gratitude and responsibility. 

Because Jesus exists not only as the man for God but as man for other 
men, man is destined to be not only God’s covenant-partner but also to 
co-exist with and for his fellows. The basic form of humanity is co- 
humanity. 

Having defined man in terms of his relation to God and his fellow- 
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man, Barth discusses man’s constitution by God’s Spirit as soul and body 
in their unity, diversity and order, and the time of man’s life with its 
definite beginning and end—both in the light of Christological propo- 
sitions. 

Such a cursory outline of the contents of this pioneering work fails 
to do justice to Barth’s ever fresh and penetrating handling of particular 
themes, such as the imago Det, the relation of agape, eros and humanity, 
the meaning of death, and the imminence of the parousia. Nor does it 
do justice to his brilliant analysis of thinkers such as Darwin, Fichte, 
Jaspers, Marx, Nietzsche, Bultmann, and Cullmann. Perhaps it is there- 
fore unfair to wish that Barth had related his doctrine of co-humanity 
to Buber’s I-Thou philosophy and his section on the constitution of 
man to the thought of Sigmund Freud. In the preface, Barth concedes 
that he may not have covered all the material which ought to be treated 
in a systematic theological doctrine of man, and that others may now 
take up the threads and draw them further. At the same time he faces 
us with the question whether “the way of a theological doctrine of man 
proposed here is not only possible, but the only possible one.” 

A word of thanks must be recorded to Harold Knight, G. W. Bromiley, 
J. K. S. Reid, and R. H. Fuller for their uniformly even translation of a 
book that leaves the reader with the impression of the author’s vigorous 
faith in the goodness of the creature in spite of his awful sin and misery. 

ARTHUR C, COCHRANE 
Dubuque Theological Seminary 
Dubuque, Iowa 


JAPANESE CONTRIBUTIONS TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, by Carl Michalson. 
192 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1960. $3.95. 


Japanese Protestant Christianity is young and recent. It is only one 
hundred years old. Yet in this span of time it has produced several 
matured and outstanding theological positions. The Japanese theologi- 
cal community has been carrying on a vigorous conversation with West- 
ern Theology. In this it incurs the danger of dependence and imitation. 
This, however, is counterbalanced by a considerable degree of independ- 
ence and originality. 

Carl Michalson points out painfully that the conversation in which the 
Japanese Christian scholars are engaged is not reciprocated by the West. 
“There is a language curtain that admits light from West to East, but 
stubbornly thwarts all theological illumination from East to West. This 
book is offered, therefore, as an initial attack upon such walls of ignorance 
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now dividing the Church. It is hoped that this study will breach the 
wall and lead the way to mutually fruitful theological conversation.” 
Professor Michalson is to be commended for his determination and ecu- 
menical sensitivity in causing a theological break-through in spite of the 
language barrier. Even the dedication of the book is a witness to the 
same fact. 

The most widely known feature of Protestant Christianity in Japan is 
the Non-Church movement. But the theological depth underlying 
Church and Non-Churchism is seldom disclosed. Dr. Michalson fittingly 
opens the discussion by devoting a chapter to “The Theology of Biblical 
Interpretation.” The Bible is the center of the Non-Church which is not 
an institution, but a new living reality at once dynamic, personal, and 
historical. ‘The Non-Church adherents feel that they have gone beyond 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism in creating a third and independ- 
ent form which is at the same time the true and final form of Christianity. 
The questions as to how the Non-Church protects itself from becoming 
another Church and against the chaos of private Biblical interpretations 
are not satisfactorily answered. The Non-Church succeeds best as a 
judgment on the shortcomings of the Church, but does not displace the 
Church as the locus of Biblical interpretation. 

Zenda Watanabe, a theologian of The United Church of Christ in 
Japan, devotes serious attention to the place from where the Bible is to 
be interpreted. After dealing with the allegorical, the dogmatic, and the 
historical methods of Biblical interpretation, he advances the theory of 
interpretation of the Bible as the canon of the Church. This, Watanabe 
believes, goes beyond the other methods of interpretation. 

The dominant theology of Japan today is the theology of Church 
Existence and its most influential representative is Yoshitaka Kumano. 
He is very much influenced by Karl Barth and has patterned his dogmatics 
along Barthian lines. In spite of this indebtedness Kumano has not 
forgotten what he has learned from Troeltsch and Gogarten. In this he 
seems to resemble H. Richard Niebuhr who has the same theological 
intention. Unlike Kazoh Kitamori, Kumano develops his systematic 
theology within the framework of the Church Catholic and not from the 
conditions governing Japanese culture. 

The theology of the Pain of God is developed by Kitamori in the light 
of the Japanese experience of pain and suffering. He believes that the 
theological enterprise should be conducted relevant to human needs and 
conditions. This means rethinking and reformulating the faith so that 
it may speak relevantly to the human scene. To him the “pain of God’ 
is the basic doctrine and “analogia doloris”’ is its proper method. 

Seiichi Hatano, whom Professor Michalson calls “the most learned 
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Christian in the one hundred years of Japanese Protestantism,’ develops 
the philosophical theology of the time of love. Eternity is the time of 
love and theology is its exposition. ‘That man can be truly himself who 
permits others to be themselves. Otherness is foundational. God ap- 
peared in Christ as Love. ‘This act defines his own being as real. It is 
this real otherness of God which prevents human life and time from 
slipping into nothingness and death. “This love of God transforms 
temporality into eternity.” 

The book is a characterization of Japanese theology. It is well done. 
It opens up an avenue of mutual conversation. Professor Michalson 
personifies it himself. What Kuwada said to Barth is well borne out: 
“The Japanese Theologians now stand on their own legs.” 

The word “Oriental” is used loosely, perhaps unwittingly. One would 
have desired a fuller discussion of Japanese Protestant theology in rela- 
tion to Buddhism and in a minor sense in relation to Roman Catholic 
theology in Japan. But this may have sidetracked the real point of the 
book. I hope the book may provide incentive to the translation of 
Japanese theological works into English. The other alternative might 
very well be the requirement of Japanese language at Drew!! 

SurjitT SINGH 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


New ACCENTS IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY, by Roger Hazelton. 144 
pp. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. $3.00. 


The accents best known to Anglo-Saxon learning are expressed by 
acute, grave, and circumflex symbols. These adjectives are variously 
applicable to the collection of theological essays by Dean Hazelton. At 
the risk of seeming either flippant or unfair, it might be observed that 
when he deals with issues raised for Christian theology by the arts, 
science, and philosophy, he is quite acute; with respect to questions of 
Biblical theology (‘Theology as Interpretation”) and apologetics (‘“The- 
ology as Invitation”) he is ponderously grave; and on the ecumenical 
problems (‘“Theology as Consensus’) his treatment might be called 
circumflex. With regard to the urgent demands for the clarification of 
ethics in our day he gives no accent, which is to say that he chooses to 
omit this area of contemporary theology. 

These are subjective responses to a book which is on the whole very 
worth reading. It is not a distillation of classroom lectures on current 
Christian thought. Nor is it a carefully constructed survey of what the 
main theologians are writing, nor even the author's projection of his 
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own credo. Rather it is like an edited transcription of his evening 
conversations with intelligent friends who are just a bit less well-read 
in theology than he is. The mood is informal rather than magisterial; 
the manner is discursive rather than didactic. As he writes in the fore- 
word, his main purpose “is to invite participation in the theological 
task.” 

But whom is he inviting? It is not clear. This is not another book 
of theology for the layman, with the intellectual cookies placed on the 
lower shelf. It is not to a group of salesmen and housewives that you 
toss a sentence, without build-up, such as the following: “Karl Heim’s 
notion of dimensions may seem fanciful to some, but it can be useful 
in articulating within the context of modern science the historic Chris- 
tian affirmations of the orders of being, to which Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Pascal made such memorable contributions” (p. 60). The 
author does know modern theology and he is not a name-dropper. But 
he does not succeed, it is feared, in talking to the non-theologian and 
engaging his participation. The book is for those who have at least 
taken out their first-papers in the land of theology. 

For this reader Hazelton seems to write with highest discernment 
in the sphere of arts and theology. It is an interest much in vogue 
today, and yet he has fresh and original ideas. He properly suppresses 
the imperialistic tendencies of “theological esthetics’ and also points 
out the shallowness of current “esthetic theology.” He proceeds to show 
the proper, mutual relation between theology and esthetics, giving a 
generous supply of apt illustration. 

In the essay on an emerging ecumencial theology he rightly criticizes 
the current trend toward “an ecumenical style, even an ecumenical 
jargon,” but for the most part it seems unfortunately that he falls 
into that same conventional usage. The main value in this chapter is 
his manner of distinguishing between consensus and agreement in 
theological and doctrinal matters. This mode of distinction is indeed 
helpful to one’s thinking. But it would have been still more valuable 
if he had dealt with the obverse distinction between diversities and 
divisions, for it is the failure to perceive the difference between these 
which causes much confusion in thinking about the unity of the 
Church. 

Since the book embraces so many important questions, further specific 
comment on them is beyond the scope of this review. 

While no writer is infallible, it is regrettable that a number of factual 
errors passed unnoticed into print. Dean Hazelton has some trouble 
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the Romans is dated ten years too late. And the famous ecumenical 
dictum about unity in essentials, liberty in nonessentials, and charity 
in both is quite wrongly quoted. One other drawback is the poor index. 
It is inexplicable why, in a book with so many proper names of theo- 
logians, only a few of them should be honored in the index. Reinhold 
Niebuhr makes the index, but his brother and nephew, both cited, fail 
to do so. 

While a reviewer is expected to point out faults, this one finds the 
highly commendable aspects of the book heavily outweighing the minor 
negative ones. 

J. Rospert NELSON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ANSELM; COMMUNION AND ATONEMENT, by George Huntston Williams. 
72 pp. Saint Louis, Missouri, Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 
$1.50. 


In many ways, Christianity’s development from more ancient to more 
medieval patterns has been described, particularly by Protestants, in 
terms of a shift from événement to institution (to use the terminology 
of J. L. Leuba). Any meaningful discussion of this problem, endangered 
as it is by over-generalization, will profit very much from this study of 
Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. 

Dr. Williams takes a decisive step towards a more promising coherence 
in Anselm research, which has been suffering under too much topical 
isolation particularly with respect to Anselm’s doctrine of atonement. 
This doctrine is set, in this study, in the context of the least topical, 
most pervasive concern of medieval Christianity. Anselm expressed, 
“after a millennium of evolution in the sacral life of the Western Church” 
(p. 6), a mature awareness of a shift in the attitude towards the Sacra- 
ments: “‘Preoccupation with the mystery of Baptism, which is a once-for- 
all sacrament,” had given way to “preoccupation with the mystery of the 
Eucharist, which is a repetitive sacrament” (p. 10). “Anselm was the first 
fully and systematically to articulate this ‘ecological’ shift among the 
sacraments, in terms of the theory of redemption” (p. 25). His “theory 
in modified form was bound to prevail because of its greater consonance 
with the evolved sacramental system of the medieval Church” (pp. 25 f.). 

One has been rather impressed by the suggestion, made by F. Loofs and 
others, to see, in Cur Deus Homo, a “‘transfer of the legal language of the 
sacrament of penance to the atonement” (p. 7). Dr. Williams, however, 
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provides for a broader context of interpretation. The sacrament of pen- 
ance here is not merely to be seen in its contribution of “legal language” 
but in the entirety of its original context in Christian life and worship, 
that is, as the preparation for the ‘Eucharistic taking away of . . . sins” 
(p. 32). Indeed, we must go beyond the search for some “transferable 
elements.” We must rather try to understand a man who taught about 
atonement in the light of the ways in which he was seeking atonement 
for himself. Here, I think, is the most admirable part of this thorough 
and meaningful study. A precise and ingenious scrutiny of various 
Anselmian texts, notably from his Orationes and Meditationes, gives 
cumulative evidence to the insight “that Anselm is thinking of penance 
and the Eucharist rather than Baptism as the effectual means of appro- 
priating the work of Christ and of becoming identified with His sinless 
humanity in its redeeming role” (p. 55). This is not only a highly wel- 
come interpretative connection of one writing of Anselm with others 
(another achievement in overcoming “isolationistic’’ treatment of An- 
selmian topics), it also shows us what it really is that Anselm “transfers” 
to his teaching of the “objective” atonement: nothing less than his “sub- 
jective” experience of the atonement in the liturgical life of his Church. 

If now the Cur Deus Homo with its somewhat rigid “objective” state- 
ments about the “‘reasons” of the atonement appears as “a valid transcript 
of the innermost yet representative experience of a devout monk bishop 
of the late 11th century” (p. 65), the question arises in which way such 
“experience” and its “transcript” may ultimately be related. Dr. Wil- 
liams is far from ascribing to Anselm a view in which the terms of the 
expressed (atonement) and of the expressing (sacramental experience) 
become interchangeable. He points us to the contrary, just as he sug- 
gests, at the same time, an important revision of the traditional classifi- 
cation of Anselm’s theory: ‘Precisely because Anselm does not regard 
penance as adequate satisfactio or sufficient poena (as it had been for 
Tertullian), the satisfactio of the God-man is not for Anselm, as he trans- 
poses the technical language of penance to the objective atonement of 
Calvary, a ‘vicarious penance’ but rather a vicarious oblation of utter 
obedience whereby the second universal Man obeys the Father in drink- 
ing the chalice and dying on the cross and thus restores the original 


justice due to God” (p. 63). May such insights lead to the revision of 


many textbook verdicts on Anselm and to a more meaningful penetration 


into the true problems of his doctrine! 

We are faced, it seems to me, with the ecumenical problem of the rela- 
tion between the historical work of Christ and His sacramental presence. 
It is impossible to consider them separately from one another. This 
does not mean, however, that there was no other important influence, 
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besides the sacramental concern, to give the Cur Deus Homo its specific 
expression. We wish that other possible important backgrounds (for 
example, the rather unusual ontology displayed in Anselm’s Dialogus de 
Veritate) may be studied on the same level of meaningfulness as revealed 
in this study of the sacramental background. 

This small but important book is the slightly enlarged and further 
documented republication of a paper that was read, in 1956, at the 
seventy-first annual meeting of the American Historical Association and 
printed in Church History, XXVI (1957), pp. 245-274. A selected Bib- 
liography of Dr. Williams is added. 

MArTIN ANTON SCHMIDT 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


FAITH AND LEARNING, by Alexander Miller. 215 pp. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1960. $3.50. 


As one reads this book he is impressed again with the untimeliness of 
the death of “Lex” Miller. His was one of a few able theological minds 
giving serious attention to the question of faith and learning. Through 
extensive service to innumerable campuses he, though British in back- 
ground and education, had made himself familiar with American higher 
education and was reaching the height of his powers. His loss will be felt 
keenly. 

This last book written at the request of the National Student Christian 
Federation as part of the study material for the Life and Mission of the 
Church Project is not so much an attempt to greatly advance the discus- 
sion but rather to summarize the basic ideas developed thus far and to 
make available again the contributions of such men as Moberly, Coleman, 
and Nash to those unfamiliar with the issues involved. In this it succeeds. 
It is written in clear easy style and the argument progresses with Miller’s 
customary clarity of thought and with his equally characteristic asides of 
dry humor or pungent comment. The case for free debate in the uni- 
versity is stated, “It does not guarantee the emergence of truth; but it 
does safeguard against the enthronement of error.” ‘‘Nothing could be 
more inimical to the vital life of scholarship than a campus monotonously 
Christian.” “Instead of this (true worship) we have dismal contrivances 
designed to create what is sinisterly called a ‘worship experience.’” This 
small volume will be very useful as an introductory study to place in 
the hands of students or faculty unaware of the problems involved in the 
relation of faith and learning. 
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The book deals with the contemporary situation that helps create the 
problems, discusses the University as a problem to itself and the Church, 
presents an historical perspective, suggests a constructive relationship be- 
tween the communities of learning and of faith, and closes with a chapter 
on “Good Citizenship in the Commonwealth of Learning.” In this the 
author likens the Christian’s relation to the University to his relation to 
the state. One very useful section is a case study of the development of 
the program of religious teaching at Stanford University. He also has an 
excellent section on why Christianity cannot be treated as a variety of 
religion. 

Miller found his solution of the problem of faith and learning in the 
reformed doctrine of orders. ‘The State, the Church and the University, 
“each fulfilling after its fashion some part of the total divine intention 
for the corporate life of mankind. . . the three functions are to be forever 
coordinate but never conjoined . . . they are sundered from each other 
in order that each may be refreshed and rebuked by the others for the 
total good of the corporate Christian body.” 

The University in pursuing free inquiry and transmitting the cultural 
heritage is responsible to God in its own right whether it recognizes the 
fact or not and the Church must recognize that the first test of Christian 
responsibility in the University is academic competence and not piety. 
A Christian college is one in which faith and learning are found under 
a common roof. This the author feels is possible provided there is the 
most scrupulous respect for the distinctive functions of each. He suggests 
that even then it may create problems and entail risks, ‘““which might chill 
the blood of the hardiest administrator.” 

Miller’s answer to the problem of faith and learning will of course 
have its critics. It will be criticised by those who believe that it is pos- 
sible to maintain a University on the basis of Christian presuppositions 
of faith. It will be criticized by those who while not advocating such a 
scholastic approach will feel that it separates the Church and the Uni- 
versity too completely and fails to demand of the University a responsible 
recognition of its own presuppositions of faith. It will be criticized by 
those for whom the doctrine of orders is an inadequate theological con- 
struct. And it will be criticized by those in the University for whom the 
intrusion of faith in any shape or form is looked upon as destroying 
proper objectivity. 

All of which leads one to further regret that “Lex” Miller is not here 
to defend his position in person. He would have done it ably, in good 
spirit and with “holy” joy. 

HuBert C. NOBLE 
New York, New York 
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THE REBIRTH OF MINISTRY, by James D. Smart. 192 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1960. $3.50. 


This book on the ministry of the Church may well be considered an 
introduction to the whole field of practical theology. Written from the 
viewpoint of one who is an experienced pastor as well as a thoroughly 
competent Biblical scholar, it is a highly significant treatment of the 
Church and its mission in our day. 

As the title of his work suggests, Professor Smart has not limited his 
discussion to the work of the ordained minister. On the contrary, he 
holds that “‘one cannot be a Christian without receiving the Spirit of God, 
which is always empowerment for ministry. Only when this primary 
ordination has its true meaning restored to it do special ordinations find 
their proper context. We need a high view of the ordained minister and 
elder, but even more we need a high view of the office of the Christian 
believer and disciple. . . . Surely the more truly the whole Isreal of God 
knows and claims its ministry, the more will special ministries within the 
Israel of God be held in honor and fulfill their destined functions.” 

In a real sense then, the volume is a discussion of the mission to which 
every true believer in Christ is called. At the same time, and perhaps for 
that very reason, it has especial force as a treatment of the task of the 
ordained minister as such. Indeed there are considerable sections of the 
book which seem to apply almost entirely to the work of those who are 
called to be pastors of Churches. 

The author quite properly finds the criterion for our ministry in the 
ministry of Jesus Christ. This he treats in some detail in his opening 
chapter, first in the life of the Lord himself and then in the service of 
His disciples. ‘The ministry of Jesus as depicted by His followers in the 
New Testament writings “is both a judgment upon all our ministries and 
the promise of their only true effectiveness.” 

Having thus begun his study of the nature of the Christian ministry 
with the New Testament, Professor Smart proceeds to discuss its nature 
in the light of the Old Testament as well. The divorce of the Church 
from the Old Testament has had serious consequences in the Church’s 
conception both of itself and of its ministry. In order to understand 
that ministry aright it is necessary that we study anew the nature of the 
mission for which Israel was called, and the special ministries rendered 
within that nation by prophets, priests, and kings. 

Upon the basis of this study of ministry in Scripture, the writer proceeds 
to discuss the minister as preacher, as teacher, as pastor, as theologian, and 
as evangelist. In each of these chapters his approach is primarily that 
of the student of Biblical theology, and each of them contains fresh and 
challenging insights. In fact the great central thrust of the book is found 
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in its emphasis upon the essential place of Scripture in the life of the 
individual Christian and of the Church, and upon our need to base our 
total ministry upon a proper interpretation of Scripture. Only a brief 
suggestion concerning the ways in which that central idea is applied can 
be offered here. 

As would be expected, Dr. Smart finds the great weakness of modern 
preaching in the fact that it has so largely ceased to be Biblical and 
expository. In his chapter on teaching he deplores the fragmentation 
of our ministry which has led us to give this essential function of the 
minister a place of secondary emphasis and dignity, and rightfully suggests 
that lack of proper teaching of Scriptural truths has greatly weakened and 
imperiled the Church. The work of the pastor, like that of the preacher, 
can be done successfully only if the minister learns to read his own and his 
people’s inner situation out of the Scriptures. It is essential that every 
true minister labor to be a worthy theologian, distinguishing the true 
from the false, and it is necessary also that he seek that kind of faith and 
joy in God out of which true evangelism for himself and others arises. 
In aiming at the recovery of the Biblical character of the ministry, what 
is hoped for is nothing less than the rebirth of the Church, for “the prob- 
lem of the ministry cannot be solved apart from the problem of the 
Church.” The concluding chapter deals with some signs of hope in the 
life of the Church. 

Although small in compass, this volume has an importance out of all 
proportion to its size. Its carefully reasoned conclusions are couched 
in a delightful prose style which makes it pleasant as well as rewarding 
reading. It is a book which deserves to be widely studied by ministers 
and laymen alike. 

J. McDow.ELt RICHARDS 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Decatur, Georgia 


THE PRopPHETs OF IsRAEL, by Curt Kuhl; translated by Rudolf J. Ehrlich 
and J. P. Smith. 199 pp. Richmond, Va., John Knox Press, 1960. 
$3.50. 


This short work on the Old Testament prophets sets them into the 
historical framework and keeps in mind a critical approach to the author- 
ship of the various books. Dr. Kuhl admits that the origin of Hebrew 
prophecy remains veiled in obscurity, and he points out a manifold 
diversity of prophets: ecstatics, prophetic guilds, the prophets of the early 
monarchy, and the later literary prophets. It appears that it is still best 
to regard the nabi’ as a spokesman of God, one who proclaims the mes- 
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sage he has in some mysterious manner received from God. The prophet 
was not so much a fore-teller as a forth-teller; in this respect the Greek 
rendering prophétés well illustrates the real meaning of the Hebrew 
word. In this connection the author aptly quotes Ex. 4:16; 7: 1. The 
writer furthermore cites examples of prophecy in the ancient Near East 
outside the Old Testament, but in spite of some resemblances the fact 
remains that under Yahweh Hebrew prophecy is something unique in 
the history of ancient religious thought. Even though Kuhl notes the 
difficulty of differentiating between a prophet and a seer, the passage in 
I Sam. 9: 9 must still be considered seriously. In this study it would 
also have been well to make reference to the prophetic spirit that took 
possession of Mohammed. For making further investigation of phe- 
nomena analogous to the experiences of the Old Testament prophets 
reference may be made to the book by Joh. Lindbloom, Profetismen i 
Israel, Stockholm, 1934, in which he has recorded a number of interesting 
examples from various times and lands. The author well observes that 
the prophets do not appear as the originators of their proclamations: “it 
is Yahweh in person who speaks.” 

It is perfectly correct to hold the view that prophecy will have to be 
understood in the light of the local and historical situation. In this 
connection Kuhl maintains that the prophets had an oral ministry and 
that their symbolic actions imply personal and visual contacts with their 
hearers. It may not be particularly important to regain the ipsissima 
verba of the prophets, but we may be reasonably certain that we have 
at any rate the heart of their discourses. Disciples may have later re- 
corded their words, and in this case we should recall the tenacity of the 
Oriental memory. For example, there are pundits in India who know 
the entire Rig-Veda by heart and whose memorized text has the same 
authority as that of a written manuscript. After the death of Moham- 
med, as the Koran memorizers were becoming extinct, Abu-Bakr ordered 
the scattered sayings of the Arabian prophet to be collected. In other 
words, a theory that the prophets did not write their books in the form 
in which we now have them should not surprise us or disturb the exegete. 
It may be also assumed that the prophets were not always original and 
that they incorporated in their works some anonymous prophecies which 
were common property, as, for example, Is. 2: 2-4; Micah 4: 1-4. 

It may furthermore be taken for granted that certain prophets exer- 
cised an influence upon their successors. By way of example Kuhl as- 
serts that Hosea had an influence upon Jeremiah, but he does not tell 
us what it was. In this connection we shall have to consider the New 
Covenant of Jeremiah (31: 31-34); cf. H. S. Gehman, “An Insight and a 
Realization,” Interpretation, IX (1955), 279-293. Kuhl maintains that 
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in the New Covenant the individual is not envisaged at all. Yet we 
cannot exclude the personal element in verses 33-34; in those days the 
law will be written upon the human heart, and the reference to neighbor 
and brother clearly denotes the individuals composing Israel in the new 
age. In connection with the influence of Jeremiah upon Ezekiel we may 
compare Jer. 32:39-40 and Ezek. 11: 19-20. The author recognizes the 
difficulty of interpreting the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah. 
After all the discussion, however, that this theme has received at various 
hands, it seems best to regard it as a floating conception, depending upon 
the context in which it occurs. Accordingly the Servant may be all of 
Israel, the pious portion of the nation, or an individual. 

This compact book adds hardly anything to our knowledge of the 
prophets of the Old Testament. By reading a standard book on Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament with the Bible the student can gain by 
himself all that this book offers. More space should have been devoted 
to Biblical theology for the minister who wants to preach from the 
prophets and show their contemporaneity. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


LorpsHip AND DiscipLesuip, by Eduard Schweizer. 136 pp. Naperville, 
Ill., Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960. $2.25. 


It is but natural that the student of the New Testament should even- 
tually be driven to the realization that he has to come to terms with its 
Christology. Neither the Kingdom of God, nor justification or the re- 
mission of sin as described in the New Testament makes real sense unless 
related to the person of Jesus. Dr. Schweizer, who is Professor of New 
Testament at the University of Zurich, Switzerland, adopts a new angle 
for the study of Christology, which is more in keeping with the New 
Testament message than Vincent Taylor’s or Oscar Cullmann’s studies 
of the names and titles of Jesus. For their approach inevitably isolates 
Jesus from the people for whom he lived and worked. It is in his rela- 
tionship to those who followed him that Dr. Schweizer portrays Jesus in 
a very careful investigation of the key passages in all of the New Testa- 
ment books. In that way the Swiss theologian is able to include the 
narratives of the Synoptic Gospels in his survey, which for Bultmann 
have no significance at all, and which serve only as illustrations for the 
meaning of his titles to Taylor and Cullmann. 

The author holds that the New Testament material represents two 
stages. The earlier one would describe the experience of the disciples 
during the life-time of Jesus, and the first reactions of the Palestinian 
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Church, whereas the second one would evidence the attempts to adjust 
this message to the Hellenistic mentality of the Gentile Churches. Ac- 
cordingly the emphasis would be shifted from the suffering of the 
Righteous One, or the Servant of God, to his exalted state after the 
Resurrection. On both levels, however, the historical existence of Jesus 
would be taken for granted. Discipleship, too, would change its mean- 
ing. While originally it is the earthly way of the disciple who follows 
Jesus in his humility and suffering, and after Easter in his exaltation, it 
becomes in John, Hebrews, and Revelation the way to heaven of those 
who through Jesus have already triumphed over death. However, Dr. 
Schweizer himself warns against placing too much emphasis upon this 
distinction between the two mentalities. He is aware both of the pres- 
ence of Hellenistic features in the Synoptic Gospels, and of the fact that 
the two outlooks are kept in balance in the New Testament. It was the 
one-sided Hellenistic view that led to Gnosticism. 

Dr. Schweizer’s solid work has lifted the study of New Testament 
Christology upon a new level. However, two questions still remain in 
the reviewer’s mind, which probably will preoccupy further research in 
this field. First of all, were the two mentalities so clearly differentiated 
historical phenomena in the first century A.D. that the distinction can 
be used for source criticism? Or are they but tendencies of that age, 
which were given varying emphasis by different individuals and groups 
in Palestine and the neighboring countries? And secondly, is the schema 
of humiliation and exaltation the dominant feature in the New Testa- 
ment proclamation of Jesus as the Christ? What about Jesus’ roles as 
teacher, healer, shepherd, and opponent of Satan, all of which are referred 
to not only in the Gospels but also in the other books of the New Testa- 
ment? Might it not be more correct historically to assume that the actual 
work of Jesus preceded all the interpretations given to it both by Jesus 
himself and his followers? And that none was meant to be exhaustive? 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Our HEAVENLY FATHER, by Helmut Thielicke. 160 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. $3.00. 


If you are looking for a book on the Lord’s Prayer that makes its seven 
petitions come alive and speak God’s Word to this turbulent twentieth 
century vividly, excitingly, urgently, the book for you is Helmut Thiel- 
icke’s Our Heavenly Father. 

Don’t be put off when you learn that Thielicke is professor of theology 
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in Hamburg University (and its Rector). This professor can preach as 
movingly as Billy Graham. Years ago he contributed a notable essay to 
a volume on the demythologizing controversy started by Bultmann. 
Bultmann’s proposal to “demyth” the New Testament was prompted by 
the desire to make the Gospel relevant and acceptable to modern man, 
What Bultmann desiderated, Thielicke has superbly done in a previous 
volume on the Parables and now in this one on “the prayer that spans 
the world.” Here is existential preaching par excellence—without a word 
about Heidegger. 

Many books on the Lord’s Prayer, lucubrated in the scholar’s ivory 
tower, inevitably reflect its detachment, its security, its isolation. Most 
of the eleven sermons in this book were preached in Stuttgart towards the 
end of Hitler’s war while Allied bombs were blasting the city (and the 
Church where Thielicke preached) to rubble. Yet if these discourses on 
the most famous words in the world confront tragedy at its starkest, they 
are also vibrant with the faith that the whole world rests in the hands of 
the Heavenly Father, and that it also rests in our hands as we lift it up 
to God in the Paternoster. 

No one will read these sermons—so simple yet profound, so scholarly 
yet so unacademic, so Biblical yet so commandingly relevant to man’s 
condition today—without being strangely warmed, fortified, challenged. 
The book will take the reader down into the dark valley, yet, like the 
starshell which illumines everything, it will show him also the contours 
of the hills whence cometh our help. 

John M. Doberstein of Philadelphia has proved himself a most felici- 
tous translator of Thielicke. 

A. M. HuNTER 
University of Aberdeen 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


Tue TRIAL oF Jesus; The Jewish and Roman Proceedings against Jesus 
Christ, Described and Assessed by Josef Blinzler. 312 pp. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1959. $4.75. 


This is an important book by a noted Roman Catholic scholar who 
teaches New Testament studies at the diocesan seminary of Passau in 
Bavaria. Dr. Blinzler investigates the historical sequence and juridical 
character of the trial of Jesus, insofar as the available Biblical and non- 
Biblical sources render this possible, and presents a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the many problems involved in the subject matter. 

So many and such diverse views have been expressed by scholars on the 
trial of Jesus that it is difficult to classify them in a summary fashion. 
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The most general classification is based on the question of how far the 
trial was a legal process carried out in accordance with Jewish and Roman 
law. Admittedly the cardinal question is whether Jews as well as Ro- 
mans were involved in killing Jesus, and if so, how far they were involved. 
Blinzler divides these who have sought to answer this latter question 
into five groups, distinguished according to the degree to which they 
hold that the Jews were involved in the tragedy of Good Friday: (1) ex- 
clusively; (2) predominantly; (3) to the same degree as the Romans; 
(4) to an unimportant extent; (5) not at all. The author surveys the 
evidence in the New Testament as well as an enormous number of 
studies, lives of Christ, articles, and monographs which deal with the 
subject, and concludes that both the Sanhedrin and Pilate sentenced 
Jesus to death. He places the chief guilt upon the Jews who made up 
the Sanhedrin of those days and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem who 
made common cause with them. At the same time Blinzler is careful to 
emphasize that any connection between modern anti-Semitism and the 
passion narratives of the Gospels is without justification. 

Besides this central problem of responsibility in the trial, there are 
many other historical and literary problems that emerge from a careful 
analysis of the sources. Competent scholars have drawn widely divergent 
conclusions as to the sequence of the events prior to and during the trial 
of Jesus before Annas, the Sanhedrin, Herod, and Pilate. Questions 
such as how far the authors of the Gospels had access to full and reliable 
accounts of even those parts of the trial which were public; on what 
charges Jesus was condemned; whether the Mishnaic code of legal pro- 
cedure was in operation in the first Christian century; the custom of 
releasing a prisoner at the Passover; the place of the scourging and mock- 
ing of Jesus, and what may be called the archaeology of the Crucifixion; 
the divergent chronological notices in the Gospels prior to and during 
the trial—these and many other difficult problems are dealt with in a 
comprehensive and objective manner. ‘The author is au courant with an 
enormous amount of literature and moves with firm step among a welter 
of conflicting points of view. At the same time he has achieved a remark- 
able clarity in the presentation of highly technical details. 

Dr. Blinzler, whose previous publications against the authenticity of 
the Holy Shroud of Turin were models of sober historical research, has 
put an even wider reading public in his debt for this judicious and pains- 
taking monograph. It is unfortunate, however, that the English trans- 
lation, though by and large flowing and idiomatic, is not entirely reliable. 
For example, the translators (Isabel and Florence McHugh) make Blinzler 
speak of “the accounts by the four evangelists of the cross-examination 
by Annas” (p. 86), whereas the Synoptists are totally silent regarding the 
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hearing before Annas. ‘The error arises from misunderstanding the quite 
simple German, ‘“‘im Bericht des vierten Evangelisten . . .” (“in the ac- 
count of the Fourth Evangelist . . .”). On page 22, line 2, the trans. 
lators have unaccountably inserted a negative, ‘““There is no reason to 
assume ... ,” where the original (“Man hat Grund anzunehmen . . .”) 
should be rendered, “There is reason to suppose... .” Again, the 
phrase, “an ancient Syrian text of the Gospels” (p. 10) erroneously sug. 
gests Hort’s classificaton of later manuscripts and fails to reproduce Blinz- 
ler’s correct reference to the Old Syriac Gospels. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE ON THE APOSTLE PAUL, Compiled under 
the Direction of Bruce M. Metzger. 183 pp. Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960. 
(Available in U.S.A. and Canada through Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan). $4.00. 


Some New Testament scholars lament the absence of adequate indices 
for scanning the increasing periodical literature in their field; others, like 


Bruce Metzger, expand their energies in filling the gap we all recognize. 
In his latest venture in bibliography, Dr. Metzger assembled a team of 
some twenty young men and directed their survey of some 60 periodicals 
while working himself on more than 50 others. The result is a uniquely 
complete summary of all the articles pertaining to Paul that have appeared 
in each of the journals perused from the time of its inception to 1957 or 
the demise of the journal, whichever is earlier. 

Beginning with an enumeration of the bibliographical articles on Paul 
(41 items), the book goes on to cite under fifteen headings the historical 
studies on Paul himself (390 items). The bulk of the articles cited fall 
under the third heading, critical studies on the corpus Paulinum, gathering 
those on the whole corpus as well as on individual epistles or groups of 
them (1895 items). The lexical articles, alphabetically arranged, are most 
useful (pp. 30-33). After a section on Pauline apocrypha (34 items), 
come the theological studies topically organized (573 items), followed by 
articles on the history of interpretations of Paul (54 items). Cross-refer- 
ences to other sections show up related articles, and the whole is rounded 


off by an author index. 

This is a permanent work not to be replaced. It is no substitute for 
current indices, but it points the way toward a method of summarizing 
scholarly results in particular areas contained in certain media for given 
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segments of time. In this respect, it is an adequate supplement to such 
services as Elenchus Bibliographicus Biblicus, appended to Biblica each 


year. 






JuLes LAURENCE MoREAU 






Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, I}linois 







AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY; AN HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION WITH REPRE- 
SENTATIVE DocuMENTS, Volume I, 1607-1820, by H. Shelton Smith, 
Robert T. Handy, and Lefferts A. Loetscher. 615 pp. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. $10.00. 














This is the first of two volumes, intended to carry the story to the 
middle of the twentieth century. It is the first major collection of docu- 
ments, illustrating the history of American religion, since the publication 
in 1921 of Peter G. Mode’s Source Book and Bibliographical Guide for 
American Church History. The full or partial texts of ninety-nine docu- 
ments represent the significant landmarks in the growth of American 
Christianity. 

The arrangement differs widely from Mode’s territorial and denomi- 
national pattern in the colonial and early national periods. A topical 
and loosely chronological order displays the evolution from state-Church 
traditions and Puritan theocracy to American religious pluralism, reli- 
gious liberty, and the rise of evangelical social consciousness. The docu- 
ments penetrate not only the inner life of religious institutions, but also 
their general relations to main theological, philosophical, political, and 
social trends. They reveal the emergence of a democratic and individual- 
istic American civilization, differing markedly from the monarchial and 
feudal orders in which state Churches had flourished. The editors have 
presented a dramatic sequence, often moving and vivid, and shaped by 
an inward, spiritual power. The three periods, like acts, move steadily 
from the earliest “Churchly” tradition (1607-1690), with its stress upon 
conformity, through the rise of diversity (1690-1765), to religious free- 
dom and a great spiritual and social awakening in the revivals beginning 
about 1800 (1765-1820). 

While Mode’s work is strictly a source book and bibliography, Ameri- 
can Christianity is a historical narrative, enriched by documents with ana- 
lytical notes, briefly annotated bibliographies, and references in footnotes. 
Although each editor was responsible for certain sections, joint effort in 
critical selection and review skilfully fused the whole into a remarkably 
trim, articulated text, which can be read with real pleasure. 

The bulk of the material deals with Anglo-American Protestantism, 
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but generous space is given to Lutheranism, the Dutch and German Re. 
formed Churches, Pennsylvania’s peculiar sects, and Roman Catholicism. 
Two chapters on the “Religion of the Enlightenment” make perfectly 
clear the often blurred distinction between liberal Christianity and its 
rivals, deism and free thought. ‘Two chapters on the religious awaken. 
ings emphasize the formerly neglected association of revivalism with 
“disinterested benevolence” and its fruits in social reform and home and 
foreign missions. 

Twenty-four tasteful illustrations evidently were carefully selected to 
suggest the major phases of religious development. An extensive and 
painstaking index of subjects, personal names, authors, and titles makes 
it easy to locate any topic. Topics of interest to specialists, which do not 
appear in the documents, are often covered by references in the interpre. 
tative essays and critical notes. 

Any specialist’s criticism must fall short of detracting materially from 
this truly great achievement. ‘The editors have brilliantly succeeded in 
making a necessarily limited choice of documents reveal the pervasive 
influence of Christian conviction in many currents of American history. 
One sees here its mark upon such characteristic developments as self- 
government, experiments in communal living, social reform, movements | 
toward more just treatment of colored races, study of religious psychology, 


practicality and activism in religion, interdenominational co-operation, 
and the ecumenical movement. This work will stand for a long time, as 
a trustworthy reference book for the scholar; but more importantly, as an 
attractive account, for the layman, of the permanent contributions of 
Christianity to the American way of life and thought. 

NELSON R. Burr 
Washington, D. C. 


ELIZABETH I AND THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT OF 1559, by Carl S. Meyer. 
182 pp. St. Louis, Concordia Publishing House, 1960. $4.95. 


Since Henry VIII broke with the Pope in 1529, England had undergone 
extensive changes in its formal religious character and system. Henry 
repudiated the Pope, but retained the essentials of Roman Catholic doc- 
trine: he set up what amounted to a national Catholicism, with himself, 
instead of His Holiness, as Supreme Head. Under Edward VI, Henry's 
son who succeeded to the throne on Henry’s death in 1547, the Church of 
England was moved in a definitely Protestant direction: two Prayer Books 
were issued and forty-two Articles of Religion. When Edward VI died in 
1553 and was succeeded by his strongly, almost fiercely, Roman Catholic 
half-sister, Mary, Roman Catholicism was re-established in England by 
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act of Parliament, and England witnessed such martyrdoms in the cause 
of religion as she had never seen before, nor has seen since. When Mary 
died in 1558, to be succeeded by her younger half-sister Elizabeth I, the 
time was ripe for something like a definitive settlement of the religious 
issue. This is exactly what Elizabeth gave England. The two main 
elements in this settlement—its essential foundation, according to Meyer 
-were the Act of Supremacy of 1559, which declared Elizabeth to be 
“Supreme Governor” of the Church of England, and the Act of Uniform- 
ity, of the same year, which ordered all clergy of the Church of England 
to follow only the services of the Prayer Book which was soon to be 
published. In 1562 the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion were issued as 
the doctrinal standard of the Anglican Church, though not till 1571 was 
subscription to these Articles required by a canon of Convocation and 
an Act of Parliament. Though today many divergences from the Eliza- 
beth Prayer Book have come to be tolerated in the Church of England, 
the Elizabethan Settlement still largely determines its formal character. 

In this book Dr. Carl S. Meyer, of the Chair of Historical Theology at 
Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, has sought to investigate 
how this Settlement came into being, what forces shaped it, and what it 
was intended to mean. He does this partly on the basis of a careful 
examination of the parliamentary proceedings which led up to the passage 
of the two famous Acts, and partly with the help of the work of the 
leading authority on Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Sir John Neale. 

While it would not be true to say that Dr. Meyer’s exposition provides 
many surprises, nonetheless he makes certain points that are at least 
fresh and suggestive. For one thing it is not generally realized that—as 
he makes clear—there were three different versions of the Act of Suprem- 
acy, though the actual process by which the final version was settled upon 
and passed into law is not very clear from the records which remain. 
Again, Dr. Meyer proves that, originally at least, ‘““No act of uniformity 
was intended by the government and that the worship of the Church of 
England would be ordered perhaps according to the Sarum Liturgy, with 
Holy Communion celebrated sub utraque, bypassing the First and Second 
Prayer Books of Edward VI. Such at least would be the interim arrange- 
ment” (p. 32). Again, the Thirty-nine Articles have traditionally been 
supposed to be Calvinistic in their viewpoint, according to William Pitt’s 
famous epigram that the Church of England has a “‘Popish liturgy, Eras- 
tian clergy, and Calvinistic articles.” But Dr. Meyer analyzes these 
Articles carefully, and concludes that they are mainly Lutheran in their 
theological viewpoint. ‘This applies even to Article Seventeen on Pre- 
destination. The only really Calvinistic articles are the two (Twenty- 
eight and Twenty-nine), which deal with the Lord’s Supper. 
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There is one matter on which Dr. Meyer does not express himself very 
clearly, namely the controversial question of Elizabeth I’s real religion. 


He says that “her personal religious convictions were genuine and sin. 
cere”; but he goes on to add, almost at once, that “she was not deeply 
religious, however” (p. 7). The truth would seem to be that Elizabeth 
was what in contemporary France would have been called a ‘‘politique” 
—that is, one whose real concern was for the political welfare of England, 
and who would use religion as astutely as possible in order to further that 
welfare to the maximum. 

Dr. Meyer’s exposition has the great merit of making clear what some 
historians have not realized, or have overlooked, namely, that the Anglican 
Settlement of Elizabeth I was a via media, but not simply a compromise 
between Romanism and Puritanism. Rather it had a distinctive religious 
character of its own, as a church system which sought to combine the 
best in traditional Western Catholicism with all that was sound and true 
in the Reformation rediscovery of the Christian Gospel. 

Dr. Meyer has produced a scholarly and valuable interpretation of the 
Elizabethan Settlement. 

NorMAN V. Hope 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


ETHICAL NATURALISM AND THE MODERN WorRLD-VIEw, by E. M. Adams. 


230 pp. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1960. 


$6.00. 


Ethics has been intensively cultivated in recent years by philosophers ' 


employing the techniques of linguistic analysis. The result has been a 
rich development of what may be broadly described as naturalistic ethical 
theories. In this book, however, in which the methods of language 
analysis are employed and which deals at length with the views of such 
contemporary ethical analysts as Hare, Toulmin, Stevenson, Hampshire, 
Prior, Nowell-Smith, and Baier, as well as more traditional writers, ethical 
naturalism is re-examined and found on balance to be wanting. 

By naturalism Dr. Adams (professor of philosophy in the University oi 
North Carolina) means the view that “the empirical, descriptive-explana- 
tory conceptual scheme of common sense and science is fully adequate 
to categorize all dimensions of human experience” (p. 12). The program 
of naturalism in ethics must therefore be to show that the language of 
morals does not point to aspects of reality which disrupt this principle. 
Ostensibly, ethical language refers to values which elude the categories 
of the natural sciences; and accordingly the naturalist, in order to main- 
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tain his position, must find ways of reducing these values to factors within 
the realm of nature. 

Adams distinguishes and criticizes three kinds of ethical naturalism. 
The first, which he calls classical, is the theory that ethical statements 
make significant assertions and have truth-values, but that the facts to 
which they refer are purely natural facts. In Utilitarianism, for example, 
the natural fact with which ethics is concerned is human desire; and 
everything that is said about moral values can be translated into state- 
ments about men’s desires and their fulfilment. To say, for example, 
that honesty is a morally valuable policy is to say that it tends to promote 
a state of maximum human happiness, thereby fulfilling the most basic 
human wish. It was this kind of theory that G. E. Moore charged with 
committing “the naturalistic fallacy’—in this case by failing to distin- 
guish between an invariable consequence of moral goodness and its de- 
fining essence. Adams devotes a long section to the elucidation of this 
notion, which seemed so clear to Moore but which has been so variously 
interpreted by subsequent writers. He concludes that Moore did not 
succeed in convicting the naturalist of any definite logical error. Never- 
theless he holds that in conjunction with other considerations the natural- 
istic fallacy argument does in effect undermine classical ethical 
naturalism. 

Adams next examines emotive naturalism. The emotivists hold that 
to say of a certain action that it is right, or wrong, is not to make any 
factual statement about the action but is to display one’s own emotional 
attitude towards it. As against the emotive theories of Ayer, Stevenson, 
and Robinson, Adams contends that “moral feelings, attitudes, and prefer- 
ences are subject to being appraised as rational or irrational” and that 
therefore “they do make some kind of a claim that is either correct or 
incorrect” (p. 95). He has an important argument to the effect that 
moral utterances do not primarily embody approvals and disapprovals, 
but presuppose them, in a way parallel to that in which the making of an 
indicative statement presupposes, and thus indirectly attests, a state of 
belief in the speaker. ‘Having a favorable attitude towards x is, I sug- 
gest, the way in which one accepts the judgment ‘x is good,’ just as believ- 
ing is the way in which one accepts a factual statement” (p. 76). 

Adams then moves to a discussion of what he calls logical naturalism. 
Here he is referring to the position of the “good reasons” ethicists, such 
as Toulmin, Hampshire, Baier, and Ladd, who confine their task to 
showing what counts, within the web of ordinary language, as good and 
as bad reasons for an ethical judgment. For example, it may turn out 
that in a given society it is accepted as a good reason for a social policy 
that it is likely to reduce conflicts of interest. One has then discovered 
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part at least of what counts as a good reason for a moral decision; and 
discoveries of this kind constitute the proper content of ethics. Any 
attempt to transcend the boundaries of ordinary, everyday speech in 
search of ultimate grounds or justifications is ruled out. Adams rejects 
this position, arguing for objective “value-requirednesses” which enables 
us to move validly from factual premises to ethical conclusions. 

The discussion concludes with a chapter on the metaphysical impli- 
cations of rejecting ethical naturalism. 

This book is for the professional philosopher, who will study it with 
both interest and profit. Adams’ arguments demand a reply from the 
schools of thought which he so carefully considers and criticizes. The 
importance of the work lies in its detailed documentation of the author's 
remark: ‘““‘When I began this study I was confident that some version of 
ethical naturalism was correct, but I must confess that in the process of 
the study I found myself being forced by the unfolding argument into a 
nonnaturalistic position” (p. 200). 

Joun Hick 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Docematics, by Hermann Diem, Translated by Harold Knight. 375 pp. 
Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1960. $6.95. 


It is no derogation from the importance and merits of this book to 
ask why it was translated. The reasons for asking are: (1) it is the 
second volume of a projected trilogy in which the author examines the 
nature of the entire theological enterprise and the problems of the 
various disciplines which are comprised in it; the title of the book, 
therefore, is misleading, if it suggests a dogmatic treatment of the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith; the theme is the nature of dogmatic 
theology itself. (2) The author develops his theme in the form of a 
series of conversations with a number of German theologians who have 
been engaged with the same problems in recent years, and while this has 
no doubt given the book a high degree of actuality for German readers, 
it leaves the rest of us rather in the position of listening to one end of 
a telephone conversation—despite the copious extracts which the author 
gives from those whom he engages in debate. 

Nevertheless, the book is an important and creative contribution to 
a problem which has become acute in contemporary theology. The 
author is Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Tiibingen 
and was previously more than twenty years in the pastorate (an unusual 
experience for theological professors in Germany); he is in addition the 
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author of an “award-winning” interpretation of Kierkegaard which is 
also now available in English. 

In the first volume of the trilogy, which is entitled “Theology as 
Ecclesiastical Science” (Theologie als kirchliche Wissenschaft, 1951), 
and which is equally deserving of translation, Diem discusses the nature 
of theology as a function of the Church. He introduces the problem 
with a discussion of the difference between the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant conceptions of theology, and thence leads into a discussion 
of the relation of the Church to canonical Scripture and of the problem 
of tradition as it has emerged in the history of the Church. 

The German original of the present volume has as its full title, 
“Dogmatics: Its Way between Historicism and Existentialism.” These 
two precipices, between which dogmatic theology has to pick its way, 
are represented, respectively, by Troeltsch, who registered the dissolu- 
tion of faith in history, and Bultmann, who has attempted the absolution 
of faith from history. As regards the existentialist pitfall, Diem properly 
points to a fact which has been widely overlooked, namely that when 
Kierkegaard said that subjectivity is truth, he presupposed—and that 
not tacitly but explicitly—the objective truth of the Christian revelation 
and the validity of its doctrinal expression. But there is a task for 
theology here, as well as in the area of existence, and both converge 
in the central problem of the relation of kerygma and dogma. Diem’s 
approach to this central problem follows the same direction as that of 
Barth—he sees the canon as witness to an objective reality, which he 
defines as Jesus Christ proclaiming himself in preaching, but while 
Barth is content, so to speak, with the dogmatic fact of the canon, Diem 
sees that the history of the formation of the canon makes the question 
of principle inescapable. This is the problem which underlies the 
specific task of dogmatics in the narrower sense, that is, the establish- 
ment of a rule of faith which shall serve as a norm in the interpretation 
of Scripture. 

It is not possible to summarize the solutions Diem offers to these 
problems, as they are of a type that might be called solvitur ambulando; 
Diem deals in specifics, not in abstract generalities, and in his final 
chapter he exemplifies his method by showing how the dogmatic norm 
operates in the interpretation of certain Scripture passages which treat 
of predestination, the descent into hell, and the Ascension (it would 
have been interesting to have him discuss the virgin birth in the same 
context). ‘This is what makes the book stimulating, if not easy, to read. 

GEorGE S. HENDRY 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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IMAGES OF THE CHURCH IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, by Paul S. Minear. 
294 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1960. $6.00. 


The New Testament does not give a formal definition of the Church; 
it offers neither a constitution and by-laws nor a coldly reasoned theology 


of the Church. What it presents is a profusion of images or analogies. | 


At first sight these seem to be mutually contradictory, and often one or 
another of these images or analogies has been singled out as central and 
normative, and made the basis of a system of thought which ignores the 
richly figurative meaning of such terms. 

Against such a method the protest of Minear is surely justified. He 
argues that all of the images must be retained; each must be allowed 
to add its part to the total New Testament picture of the Church. He 


insists that only by keeping in mind that they are images or analogies | 


can we avoid a wooden literalism and a distorted view. In fact, he 
earnestly hopes for a “rebirth of imagination” in the Church, especially 


among its leaders and writers. We need to rethink all of the images; | 


first we must view each of them in its own context, and then we can 
go on to find that each has a richer meaning by reason of its interrelation 
with all the others. We will come to realize that through all of these 
analogies the New Testament writers were speaking of a single reality. 
It was a reality that could not be fully expressed in human speech, and 
that is why every analogy is “stretched beyond its normal limits” (p. 
254), and why the numerous images used (Minear lists ninety-six) are 
valuable in the attempt to express what exceeds our usual human grasp. 

Apart from a survey of a miscellaneous group of images which are 
not prominent in the New Testament even though they make a contribu- 


tion to the understanding of the Church, Minear groups his material ' 


in four clusters under four master images: “The People of God,” “The 
New Creation,” “The Fellowship in Faith,” and “The Body of Christ.” 
Then he discusses the “Interrelation of the Images.” In doing this he 
pays most attention to the analogy of the body of Christ. I gather that 
this is not because he wants to give this analogy greater prominence 
than any of the others, but because he is aware of the large place it has 
received in recent ecumenical discussion. The thesis of his book is 
that no one image or cluster of images should be made dominant and 
normative. (It should of course be understood that for Minear an 


image or analogy is not inferior to abstract logical thought as a way of | 


expressing rich truth and meaning.) 

Minear proposes three types of thinking to deal with the variety of 
images (p. 221): (1) “Synoptic thinking,” which ‘embraces all of the 
images at once, seeing them together in a single panorama and reacting 
to them all.” (2) “Reciprocal thinking . . . the effort to think one 
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image into another . . . to see how the same meanings flow back and 
forth from one idiom to another.” (3) “Retroactive or depth thinking 

. the effort to recover what was in the mind of the author before he 
said ‘Church’ or ‘saints’ or ‘body of Christ.’ ”’ 

Let me add some scattered comments. (1) It is entirely proper 
to talk of the unity, holiness, catholicity, and apostolicity of the Church 
(p. 256). But it seems to me that we are unrealistic if we never speak 
bluntly of the sinfulness of the Church as it has been and is. Minear 
recognizes that every clear picture of the New Testament Church shows 
its blindness and imperfection (p. 250). (2) Does the cosmic role of 
Christ and his lordship over all men require us to agree “‘that the 
Church ‘includes virtually all who are still unbelievers’” (p. 206)? (3) 
It is worth remembering that “there is no use of saint in the New Testa- 
ment’; the word always occurs in the plural, and “every demand for 
holiness was a demand placed upon all the saints” (p. 139). (4) It is 
noted on page 106 that the period of the Babylonian captivity, the time 
of Ezra-Nehemiah, and the Maccabean period yield few images for the 
New Testament Church, and it is added that “the apostolic sermons 
and historical summaries gave little space to events after the Babylonian 
captivity.” This fact must be kept in mind in understanding the 
Biblical picture of redemptive history. 

This is a noteworthy book, useful for Biblical theology, for theological 
understanding of the Church, and for ecumenical discussion. It offers 
great intellectual and spiritual help to the thoughtful reader. 

FLoyp V. FILson 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


LaNGuAGE, Locic AND Gop, by Frederick Ferré. 184 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1961. $3.50. 


Dr. Ferré’s book is to be warmly welcomed as a successful introduc- 
tion to a subject concerning which public interest has spread more rapidly 
than accurate information, namely, contemporary analytical philosophy 
and its relevance to theology. In his preface the author (professor of 
religion at Mount Holyoke College) indicates that he has written with 
the needs in mind of the college philosophy and religion student; and 
his book will indeed fill an important gap in the material available 
both to this constituency and to other readers. It is based upon a 
thorough acquaintance with the body of writings produced during the 
last fifteen years or so in which theological concepts and doctrines have 
been studied from the standpoint of philosophical analysis. Dr. Ferré’s 
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own writing reflects the manner of the literature with which he is deal- 
ing; he has a straightforward, workmanlike style which aims at clarity 
of content rather than rhetorical momentum. The book is not so 
preliminary as to be merely tantalizing; nor on the other hand does 
it go into technicalities and complexities beyond the range of the aver- 
age or average-to-good student. 

What is variously styled analytical philosophy, or philosophical, 
linguistic, or conceptual analysis, is not a fixed body of philosophical 
doctrines. The name refers rather to a point of view, a characteristic 
intellectual ethos and style, and a certain arsenal of methods. Ferré 
aptly employs Wittgenstein’s notion of the family resemblances amongst 
concepts to illuminate the similarities and differences between the par- 
ticipants in the analytical “movement.” 

This contemporary and increasingly flourishing philosophical family 
has two parents, the features of one of which appear more clearly in 
some members of the family and of the other in others. One parent 
is the logical positivism of the Vienna Circle, and the other consists of 
a trinity of influential Cambridge thinkers, G. E. Moore, Bertrand 
Russell, and that strange philosophical genius who looms ever larger 
on the philosophic scene, Ludwig Wittgenstein. 

Ferré separates out these two strands and treats them in different 
sets of chapters. ‘This procedure is legitimate and helpful for purposes 
of introduction; but it also carries with it possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing which are not entirely guarded against in this book. Ferré names 
the stand which began in Vienna “‘verificational analysis” and the more 
Wittgensteinian strand ‘functional analysis,” and treats them as though 
they constituted two distinct and rival schools of thought. In a sense 
no doubt they do: early logical positivism and contemporary linguistic 
analysis, if set side by side, certainly present a marked contrast. But to 
contrast them is like comparing prehistoric man with his now living 
descendants. It is true that surviving specimens of the philosophical 
species positivus logicalis, extinct in Europe for a generation, have been 
reported in the mid-Western prairies and far-Western mountain regions 
of North America, and have even been photographed by Time magazine. 
But Ferré is not referring to these eminent but lonely survivors from 
the Vienna Circle. He does not mention Carnap, Feigl, or Hempel, 
even in his bibliography. Almost all his references are to the “British 
analysts,’ and it is a characteristic of their work that verificational 
analysis is integrated within functional analysis as one device amongst 
others for exposing the manifold uses and vagaries of language. The 
conclusion which Ferré reaches concerning the limits of verificational 
analysis—that it does not provide a valid test of meaning as such, but is 
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rather a way of distinguishing between factual and other kinds of mean- 
ing—is axiomatic amongst most contemporary analysts; and the effect 
of it has not been to close the door upon verificational analysis but 
rather to open the door between the two procedures and so make pos- 
sible a more comprehensive and flexible attack upon the problems of 
language. For example, C. B. Martin’s discussion of “a religious way 
of knowing,” which Ferré treats under the functional rubric, makes 
central use of the notion of “tests and check-up procedures.” ‘This is an 
appeal to a verification criterion, and well illustrates the interaction, 
rather than opposition, between verificational and functional analysis. 
Again, in the work of both Crombie and Wisdom we see the two methods 
working together in productive harmony. Thus whilst the distinction 
between verificational and functional analysis offers a useful organizing 
principle, and is used as such to good effect by Ferré, it should not be 
hardened into a picture of incompatible alternatives or opposing schools. 
The only general criticism that I have to offer of the book is that this 
caution is not sufficiently observed, and that as a result the contrast 
between the two types of analysis is somewhat overdrawn. 

Under the heading of functional analysis Ferré treats the attempts 
that have been made to explicate the “logic” of theological language 
by means of the notions of analogy, faith-obedience, and encounter, and 
the contrary attempts to show that theological language serves no proper 
function. The following chapter describes and criticizes the views of 
R. B. Braithwaite, R. M. Hare, and John Wisdom, who in different ways 
assimilate religious to moral or aesthetic discourse. As Ferré points 
out, these theories clarify the nature of theological language only by 
stripping it of its distinctively theological character. He then examines 
the attempts of Willem Zuurdeeg and Ian Ramsey to bring out the 
unique function of religious language, and finds that neither gives an 
adequate account of the reference of religious talk to its divine Object. 

In the final chapter, which contains his own constructive contribution, 
Ferré distinguishes helpfully between three sets of questions which arise 
with regard to theological discourse. These are syntactic, concerned 
with the relations between the verbal symbols used; interpretic, con- 
cerned with the relation of the speaker to his language; and semantic, 
concerned with the relation between language and reality. This three- 
fold distinction points to a truer account of the relation between verifica- 
tional and functional analysis than the neat disjunction offered in the 
main exposition. For Ferré notes that these two types of analysis are 
concerned with different types of question, verificational analysis with 
semantic questions, and functional analysis with syntactic and interpretive 
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questions—an insight which suggests that they complement one another 
rather than presenting mutually exclusive alternatives. 

The basic and unavoidable question concerning theological language 
is whether or not it makes factual claims. Ferré holds that it does. It 
refers, he says, to metaphysical facts. There is however a puzzling 
ambiguity in Ferré’s discussion of this important question. Many of 
his criticisms of other philosophers, in earlier chapters, presuppose the 
traditional conception of God as a transcendent personal reality, the 
creator of the universe, a Being other than and independent of the mind 
of man. And the reference in this final chapter to metaphysical facts 
agrees with that presupposition. But when Ferré explains what he 
means by such facts his position appears to shift. He equates these 
facts with metaphysical concepts or organizing ideas. Metaphysical facts, 
he says, are relative to a particular metaphysical system: “A ‘metaphysical 
fact,’ therefore, is a concept which plays a key role within the system, 
without which the system would founder” (p. 161). Is God, then, as 
a metaphysical “fact,” only a concept in the minds of some meta- 
physicians? Does Ferré, after criticizing the philosophers who reduce 
religious beliefs to symbols illuminating our human experience but hav- 
ing no valid reference beyond it, end up in their camp? At this point 
Ferré imprints a question mark on the reader’s mind; and this fact, in 
conjunction with the high quality of the book as a whole, prompts the 
hope that Dr. Ferré will write again on these topics, taking them up 
where he has left off in the present work. 

Joun Hick 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


FACT AND FAITH IN THE KERYGMA OF Topay, by Paul Althaus. 89 pp. 
Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1960. $1.75. 


This book by a professor of Systematic Theology at the University of 
Erlangen basically seeks to deal with the relationship between the 
kerygma and the historical Jesus and especially to point out what are 
for the author the inadequacies of Rudolf Bultmann’s position. ‘The 
book was first published in German in 1958 under the title, Das 
sogenannte Kerygma und der historische Jesus; Zur Kritik der heutigen 
Kerygma-Theologie. 

In his introductory chapter Althaus affirms that Bultmann, unlike 
those who reduce Christ to an idea or principle, does speak of “a decisive 
action of God in Christ.” But he asserts that Bultmann’s singular 
emphasis on the apostolic kerygma (preaching) does not do justice to 
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the “historical Jesus.” He follows with chapters on “Martin Kahler 
and Kerygma Theology,” ““The Concept of History and the Historical,” 
“Bultmann’s Inconsistency,” “Word of God and Faith,” ‘Friedrich 
Gogarten’s Defense of Rudolf Bultmann,” “The Problem of Certainty 
in Historical Knowledge,” and “On Bultmann’s Existential Christology.” 

The author is rightly concerned with the historical foundations of the 
Christian faith, but he has written a rather puzzling book. On the one 
hand he affirms a position very near to Bultmann of a “faith” approach 
to the Gospels and the avoidance of every separation between kerygma 
and history (p. 66). On the other hand he can speak about the “ob- 
jective, historically verifiable character” of what actually happened (p. 
64). He is also confusing when he writes about an intuition, an en- 
counter with past history which yields an absolute certainty, even though 
the results of historical scholarship may be relgtive (p. 69). 

On occasion it appears that Althaus sets up a straw man and mis- 
represents Bultmann’s position as having no concern for the historical 
at all. This is of course a distortion. What Bultmann affirms is that 
there can be no independent factuality about Jesus apart from the 
kerygma. Althaus calls Bultmann inconsistent for his asserting the 
primacy of the kerygma and then writing a book about Jesus. This is 
not an inconsistency, for his concern for Jesus is such as to demonstrate 
that one cannot separate out an understanding of him apart from the 
kerygma. 

Althaus is right in saying that Bultmann does not do justice to the 
amount of history which the kerygma reflects. Giinther Bornkamm has 
ably demonstrated this in his Jesus of Nazareth. But Bultmann is 
right when he asserts that whatever historical knowledge we have, it is 
mediated only by the kerygma. In the New Testament witness facts 
are never apart from faith, and it appears to this reviewer that Althaus 
is wrong in saying that one can come to a picture of the historic Jesus 
even as an unbeliever (p. 79). 

The weakest point in Althaus’ argument lies in a kind of “moral 
influence” concern for the historical Jesus. He affirms that only this 
can evoke the power to believe (p. 46). Here he accuses Bultmann 
of converting the kerygma into law, making it therefore no longer 
Gospel. This is a total distortion of Bultmann’s position, for few have 
emphasized so much the gift-character of God’s action in Christ. Fur- 
ther, Althaus does a grave injustice to the understanding of both the 
law and the prophets when he regards them as having “no historical 
reference of the witness to a concrete event” (p. 53; cf. pp. 30, 32). 
Thus he asserts that Bultmann’s position is all right for the law and 
the prophets, but not for the Gospel. 
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Althaus finds the crux of Bultmann’s inadequate interpretation in his 
existentialist presuppositions. For this reviewer the main critique of 
Bultmann does not lie in his existentialism but in the fact that Bultmann 
does not take into account all of the existentialism in the kerygma itself. 
The apostolic existentialism is not limited to a man’s “‘self-understand- 
ing”; that very “self-understanding” leads to an existential concern for 
the world which transcends the self. The affirmations of the New Testa- 
ment which transcend the self are not therefore “mythological”; they 
are the product of historic existence in faith. A man is not merely 
concerned to understand himself; he is concerned also to understand 
the historical community of faith and the world. Bultmann should not 
be challenged for being an existentialist; he should be challenged for 
not being existential enough. He does fail to do justice to the total 
existential witness of the New Testament itself. 

PauL L. HAMMER 
Mission House Theological Seminary 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 


RELIGIONS OF THE East, by Joseph M. Kitagawa. 319 pp. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1960. $4.50. 


Study of the phenomenon of religion is beginning to boom at long 
last as research technics and more assiduous reflection yield their increase. 
For a long time to come, however, our understanding of alternative re- 
ligions and cultures will continue to lag behind progress in other fields 
less vulnerable to bias, emotion, obscurantism, subjectivity, and intoler- 
ance. The fact is that we rarely enter the field of comparative religion 
through the right door. 

In this volume Professor Kitagawa, of Chicago, provides an exemplary 
methodology nourished by scientific investigation, firsthand observa- 
tions, and intellectual integrity. He enters the field of comparative 
religion (or “history of religions” as the Chicago school insists on saying) 
by way of the several classical communities which arise out of four world 
religions. All are Asian. Thus China’s standard religious community 
is grounded in a peculiarly familial setting; India’s, or Hinduism’s, 
which takes root in the caste system; Buddhism’s in the Samgha type of 
community; and Islam’s which builds on the foundation of an Ummah, 
or “nation” of God. 

The work does not ignore the perplexing problems which beset the 
holy communities of Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam 


today. ‘Traditionally these have been ecclesiastical structures congenial 
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to, if not derivative from, an Eastern environment. Neither in Islam, 
nor the other religions of Asia, does nationalism of itself explain the 
nature of evolutionary and social change. 

Today the religions of the East have to cope with ideological and 
practical issues. In the fray of multiple challenges and numerous 
stimuli of modernity, the world religions identified with Asia are called 
upon to understand themselves as well as interpret their messages to 
outsiders. In such significant phases of current history the volume 
carves for itself a place of credibility and persuasiveness. 

Both as a survey and research task involving travel, on-the-spot con- 
versations and reporting, as well as evaluation of a vast array of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary sources, the work is commendable for accuracy, 
balance, and a refreshing approach to a very significant subject. It 
deserves a place of respect on the shelf as a tool for college students 
and interested laymen. Bibliographical notes and references which help 
open up new vistas and exciting inquiries for young minds are also 
provided. Yet beyond the study of comparative religion as such, the 
average intelligent reader as well will find here a most profitable ex- 
perience. 

The author agrees with the anthropologist, Kroeber, that the line of 
demarcation between the “holy community” and “secular society” is 
always blurred. Each religious community is moreover steeped in its 
own spiritual vision of the ideal human community. Indeed each re- 
ligious community is visible-invisible, at once humanly organized and 
mystically animated. One task of the historian of religion is to grasp 
the inner nature of this living organism, and the unity that persists 
through successive events that occur both within and without the par- 
ticular religious community. 

In sifting historical data and evidence, in selecting and depicting im- 
portant men and events, doctrines, scriptures, rituals, laws, and historical 
movements, Kitagawa has rendered a magnificent service. His contri- 
bution might have been the greater had he understood his phenomenology 
of religion on a more profound level; a level of concern with theology. 
Indeed our concern with world religions must be at all times a concern 
with the makings of faith, so that the integrity of studies in the field of 
comparative religion may be preserved. There is a danger in all such 
studies that one might stand at the border of Jordan without ever suc- 
ceeding to make a crossing into the land beyond. 

EpwarpD J. JuRJI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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HEBREW THouGHT COMPARED WITH GREEK, by Thorlief Boman. 224 
pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1960. $4.50. 


From time to time a book appears which is seminal in its importance. 
This may be the case even when much that it has to say is not original, 
and its subject matter has already been debated both internationally 
and over decades. Boman’s book, I believe, is of this caliber. He is a 
wise author, for two reasons. Firstly, his book appeared in its original 
German version six years ago, so he has been able to take advantage of 
suggestions and criticisms made before the edition we now possess was 
put into English translation. So now we have his mature thoughts. 
Secondly, the world of Biblical scholarship is at present realizing that 
the study of semantics is quite as important as the study of philology; 
thus Boman has struck while the iron is hot. But apart from those 
advantages, Boman’s very competent handling of his material, revealing 
an acute understanding of both our Greek and our Hebraic heritage, 
is put to such excellent use that his resultant thesis ought to be required 
reading for systematic theologians equally with Biblical students. Jules 
Moreau has greatly contributed to the clarity of the exposition, since 
what is sometimes quite difficult subject matter is always clear, and never 
carries a translation smell. 

Boman perhaps shakes us in his introduction by declaring that 
Platonism and the Hebrew view of life are related essentially and support 
joint values. The decisive and self-evident fact is not the antithesis but 
the unity of thought they share. On the other hand, until he compares 
both fields with the negation of thought in Buddhism, one is more 
aware of Boman’s diligence in delineating the differences between the 
two rather than their similarities. 

Fortunately, Boman spends most of his time on a fresh and incisive 
discussion of Hebraic modes of thought, because of course many in- 
terpreters throughout the centuries have analyzed the Greek modes. 
And even though Boman frankly goes back to authorities of fifty or a 
hundred years ago, such as Orelli, R. Blake, G. R. Driver, I. Bursztyn, 
what he has to say is always fresh and incisive and fully up-to-date in its 
presentation. 

His wise insistence on a study of the meanings of words offers the 
student with a general interest in the Old Testament a host of fascinating 


examples of the vitality of Hebrew thinking. Outstanding are his dis- | 


cussions of the concept of “being” and of the vitality of the “word.” 
All his conclusions are of importance theologically. In his discussion 
on the concept of “being,” he shows (1) that logical “being” is expressed 
in Hebrew by the mere juxtaposition of two nouns, so that the equation 
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AB means A is B; (2) that the verb hayah rather means ‘‘become” than 
“be,” both with and without supplementary prepositions; (3) that thus 
hayah may have to be translated by “come,” “come forth,” or other 
equally vital verb. “The being of things is not the same as panpsychism, 
but rather ‘being’ is pre-eminently personal being.” A person therefore 
is not “is,” but “becomes,” just because he lives. The importance of 
this fact when applied to the living God is evident, since God’s Being 
is “being to effect,” as we see at historical moments like that of the 
Exodus, and these in turn must bear a content with a promise for the 
future. 

This “dynamism” is something unknown to the Greek mind, as 
Boman shows in a discussion of the Eleatic, Heraclitean, and Platonic 
schools, though the Hebrews shared the concept of the dynamic power 
of the Word with the whole ancient Near East. Yet even here the 
Hebrews were unique. The Babylonians supposed the Word to be an 
etherial substance; the Egyptians regarded it as a fluid issuing from the 
mouth of the god, so that they had no doctrine of creation, but merely 
of emanation. Unfortunately Boman does not at this point enter the 
realm of study introduced to us by Rendel Harris in The Origin of the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel (1917) where he examines the parallel 
concept of sophia. But Boman gives us an excellent excursus on the 
Song of Songs, basing his exegesis upon the discussion of another topic, 
that of “Impression and Appearance,” a chapter so rich that no summary 
could do it justice. Finally, there are valuable discussions of the con- 
cepts of Time and Space in the two civilizations, and of Symbolism and 
Instrumentalism, as he names his topics. The last chapter contains an 
excursus on a theme that needs attention, what Boman calls the “missing 
dimension” in God’s relationship to the world, namely, “transparence.” 
This is a concept which Paul holds in the balance with transcendence 
and immanence in Eph. 4:6. 

A book not to borrow, but to buy, mark, and inwardly digest. 

GrorcE A. F. KNIGHT 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE SENSE OF History IN GREEK AND SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA, by Tom 
F. Driver. 231 pp. New York, Columbia University Press, 1960. 
$5.50. 


Any truly scholarly book requires meticulous care and attention to 
detail, but a deeply significant scholarly book requires not only these 
qualities but in addition imagination tempered with judicious aware- 
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ness. Professor Driver of Union Theological Seminary in New York 
has achieved that kind of significance in his analyses of characteristically 
Hellenic and characteristically Biblical conceptions of time as these may 
account for crucial differences between Greek and Shakespearean drama. 
In ‘presenting the distinctions between these two views, Driver relies 
on the best modern scholarship, but he goes beyond that scholarship to 
achieve so rare a clarity and concision that his comparison of Judaeo- 
Christian and Hellenic understandings of history in his first section 
alone would make his study a notable one, even if it were without other 
virtues. 

Having cogently established the distinctions in terms of which he will 
work, Driver then proceeds through a skillful excursus on the problems 
of dramatic form and into the major task of his book—a comparison 
of four Greek with four Shakespearean plays (The Persians with Richard 
III, Oresteia with Hamlet, Oedipus Tyrannus with Macbeth, Alcestis 
with The Winters Tale). For Driver, the obvious never becomes a 
platitude and the novel never becomes a tour de force. It is precisely 
at this point that he stands most clearly above many of those who have 
attempted to read Shakespeare in Christian terms, for too often these 
attempts have seemed to reduce the greatest English dramas to platitudes 
or, by a tour de force, to convert them into obscure theological treatises 
(and often the theology is not only obscure but also naive). ‘The under- 
standing of the theology of history which underlies Driver’s study is 
complex, but it is neither obscure nor naive, and although the book must 
be read and reread with meticulous care, there are few students, either 
theological or literary, who will not be wiser for the effort. Driver 
does not attempt to lay upon Shakespeare's plays any template of dogma, 
but demonstrates the manner in which these plays repeatedly and 
pervasively embody the Judaeo-Christian understanding of man in his- 
torical time, and shows that it is in terms of such an understanding that 
the plays are built. In contrast, the Greek dramas convey and concern 
a “timelessness” and a preoccupation with the general or ideal, rather 
than the individual and the particular. In these terms, the Christian 
view of time in Shakespeare is shown to be so pervasive (an ‘“‘unspoken 
understanding of time’) as to be virtually imperceptible, until it is 
analyzed. The result of Driver’s analysis is an exciting understanding 
of Shakespeare, of the Greek dramatists, of the radical differences be- 
tween classical and (in Baillie’s sense) Christian civilization, and of man 
both as thinker about his existence and as an existing creature within 
the ambiguities of history. 

I, for one, wish that Driver had rounded out his study with an analysis 
of comedy, in addition to his treatment of history plays, tragedies, and 
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tragi-comedies. Otherwise, the study is remarkably well balanced and 
is characterized by a semantic dexterity in the treatment of difficult 
terms which is a joy to observe. There are, perhaps inevitably, a very 
few instances of apparent oversimplification, and one of overlooking a 
pertinent article which might have strengthened Driver’s interpretation 
of Hamlet (with which, incidentally, I strongly disagree). Generally, 
however, my fear is not for the book but for its readers, in that literary 
students may have too little theological background to enjoy fully its 
theological erudition, and theological students too little literary back- 
ground to appreciate fully its critical acumen. Members of both groups 
will nonetheless find the study immensely rewarding and heuristic. 

Although summary is impossible for a book so packed as this one, it is 
safe to say that from this time forward no serious student should feel 
comfortable in describing Shakespeare as essentially Greek in spirit. 
The importance of history, the assertion of a particular type of freedom, 
the peculiar significance of individuals in the temporal order, all mark 
Shakespeare as essentially a product of the Christian tradition. ‘“When, 
in that tradition,” Driver writes, “the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ was declared to be the very center of history, the story of mankind 
was turned into an historical drama. This is the tradition which be- 
queaths to Shakespeare his basic understanding of man. He seldom ex- 
presses it in overt religious language. His plays are not to be read as 
models of Christian doctrine. Yet it is true that the form of his plays 
is consistent with the Biblical interpretation of man and the universe. 
Shakespearean man is imbedded in the ambiguities and moral demands 
of history, while the Shakespearean dramatic action seeks its resolution 
in the fulfilling events of time.” 

ROLAND MUSHAT FRYE 

Emory University ~ 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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